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NEW BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Towne’s SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


406 pages. $1.00. 





A vigorous presentation of such modern problems as Child Labor, Immigra 
tion, Unemployment, Conservation, etc. Written for high school pupils in a sane 
and constructive fashion 


Hoover’s SALESMANSHIP 
193 pages. 75 cents 
\ lively and practical discussion that presents the psychology and the ethics 
of the bargain in a way that will interest young people. 


Hedrick’s CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY 
75 pages, 40 cents. 
Simple exercises, carefully graded, that lay a foundation of thoroughness and 
care in geometric thinking. Blank pages are provided for working out the con- 
structions and the problems. 


Roux’s ELEMENTARY FRENCH READER 


150 pages. 50 cents. 
An attractive collection of stories and prose selections from the classics, and 
some poems A questionnaire follows each selection and the book includes verb 
lists and a vocabulary. 


Gehrs and James’ ONE HUNDRED EXERCISES 
IN AGRICULTURE 


222 pages. $1.10. 
Stimulating aud up-to-date exercises for the beginning course in Agriculture. 
Arranged fur use in the laboratory. Blank sheets included between the printed 
pages 


Brownell’s LABORATORY LESSONS IN GENERAL SCIENCE 


215 pages. 80 cents. 
Studies in various sciences in question form. Simple and stimulating presen- 
tation which will inspire individual study and independent thinking. 


Fuentes and Francois’ 
A PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAMMAR 


In Press. 

A simple systematic presentation of the Spanish language with special atten- 
tion to the needs of those anticipating commercial intercourse with Latin America. 
The exercises and the reading selections introduce the vocabulary of everyday life, 
and the drills and oral exercises are directed toward a fluent use of the language, 
spoken or written. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK DALLAS 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
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Volume IV 
THE NEED FOR AN AGGRESSIVE CAM 
PAIGN FOR BETTER SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES! 


ReceNTLY a large university had plans 


drawn for a model high-school building. 
his was in design and execution to reflect 
modern educational conceptions with refer- 
enee to high-school architecture. The first 
and even the second elaborate sets of plans 
for this ‘‘ideal’’ high school omitted all 
provision for a library. No such building 
as projected in this instance, we are but be- 
vinning to realize, can house and provide 
for the free and full expression of the ae- 
tivities which more and more are going to 


Indeed, 


must 


enter in the high-school library. 
life of the 
many purposes center in the library rooms. 

The 
books, better library organization and bet- 


the internal school 


aggressive campaign for better 


ter school librarians has seareely begun. 
We have, and rightly, aroused much en- 
thusiasm over vocational guidance, educa- 
tional guidance, supervised study, differen- 
tiated 
tions. school ** projects” 


Yet all this loosening up of the old 


curriculums, new socialized recita 
and longer school 
day. 
school 
efficient 
modern library organization and center. 


What is meant by ‘‘modern library organi- 


formal restricted procedure must 


culminate in an smooth working 


zation’’ will become increasingly clear as | 
proceed. Somehow, we have not been able 
to make a national issue—a propaganda 
out of our library convictions, as we have, 
for example, our methods of teaching spell- 

1 Address delivered before the joint meeting of 
the Departments of Secondary Education and the 
Library Department of the National Education As 
sociation, July, 1916, New York City. 
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ing. We are no ! press Qhurr 
agitation is too lady-like We har 
to anciently honored 1 ‘ 
sively, We don’t ad 1 ri ! 
ries to the demands « ed 
journals, and write in the langua 
readers demand. Lhe ire mm Tew I ~ 
on the library eSTK " +} ee} 
brary. There are scarcely even theor 
to libraries for adolescents We n 
vade the field of edueational lite ! 
more boldly and read into the best eduea 
tional theory to-day the library Ss program 
and attitude. Some one has said that tl 
modern high-school recitation is one half 
shop or laboratory : one half librar Wi 

for haven't made this idea articulate I 
sense ot interpreting It al d= stating 1 
clearly in terms of actual systematically or 
vanized school activity. All this, in part 
at least, means that we have not at present, 

our school 


in adequate formulation, either 


library philosophy or its Techni ie a T ad 


ministration. I know higitschool men who 
are finely fired with the vision of our or 
and one half million high-school boys and 
virls in the process of being made good dis 
criminating critical readers of our datly 
and weekly publications. They see that tl 
cause of nationalizing (and national 
ing) our secondary education actually does 


largely upon our achiey 
What these hig nd 
do 


knowledge of school library tec] nique fur 


depend 


high purpose, 


high school men not have IS such a 


niture and other appointments, spacer 
quirements, trained teacher-librarian stand 
ards, economical and efficient methods of 
administration, which will make the librar 
not a collection of books, but a well-orgar 
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ized, smooth-working, efficient ‘‘form of 
service, ’’ 


Modern 


mere 


high-school education is no 


longer book memorization in small 


daily doses with verbal tests. Its method, 
content and purpose have clearly broken 
over all bounds of mere academicism. It 
is entering the twentieth-century stage re- 
sponsive to the peculiar and varied eduea- 
These de- 


a library organiza- 


tional demands imposed upon it. 
mands in turn imply 
tion and equipment correspondingly Va- 
ried. 
THE PRESENT SITUATION 

There are many evidences that the cam- 
paign for making library content a vital 

The li- 
branches 


While 


conditions throughout the nation are very 


force in modern life is succeeding. 


brary extension of itself into 


means its extension in function. 
different, still we are all becoming aware of 


the the low. We 


know well that the public has not developed 


high spots as well as 
its consciousness of the value of the book, 


that that 


even teachers are not very responsive to 


public-school pupils haven’t, 
the appeal for the wide and economic use 


We know also by 


shining examples in many states that this 


of library facilities. 


consciousness can be developed. Kew cities 
know as keenly as Los Angeles does that as 
yet only one fifth of its people use the prof- 
fered library service, and while Portland, 
908 distributing 


with its agencies for 


books, may seem too far away to emulate, 
still no one forgets these things and more 
to question the possibili- 
While the 91 colleges and 
the 


and more begins 
ties suggested. 

93 normal schools with assistance of 
library schools and training schools in city 
libraries seem at present a meager source 
of supply for the thousands of possible 
fields for such experts, still they constitute 
the 


organized 


and fairly well 
like 


the one at Rochester showing r¢ ading to be 


nucleus—a necessary 


beginning. Investigations 
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in point of time spent the chief recreati: 
as well as business of school children, e! 
phasizes another important kind of possil 
While it appears on 


first looking into it that the various stati 


school-library service. 


library associations seem to have effected 


little constructive cooperation with an) 


particular | 
this 


considerable number of 


schools, still the intention to do 
clearer and the method of approach deter 
mined upon. 

This self-consciousness of what is to be 
done has been clarified also by the disclos 
*“surveys.”’ 


ures of various so-called local 


Superintendent Engleman, of Decatur, 


[ll., has contributed much by finding out 
for a whole school system just what the 
reading horizons and the reading facilities 
are for his entire high-school pupil popula 
tion. This study in a system where th 
English and other language departments 
are very strong, has, fortunately for the 
writer, moved another school superintend 
ent, whose school facilities for stimulating 
the use of books, are almost criminally 
meager, to give also his incriminating dis 
closure. Dr. C. E. 


striking high correlation of library facili 


Holley has shown the 


ties in the homes of high-school boys and 


western cities with persist 
No other condition 
White, of 
Kansas City, Kans., has shown that lack of 
larger 


More 


and elaborate studies will, doubt 


girls in several 


ence in school. has so 


high a correlation. Principal 


library facilities appears to be a 


factor in high-school elimination. 
careful 
less, create in us the ‘“‘library conscience”’ 
said to exist now in professional librarians, 
but very rarely to be found in high-school 
teachers. 

Contributing in a negative way to this 
conscience are the almost derisive charac- 
terizations of the present motley collections 
of books going under the name of high 
school libraries. I am impressed with the 
fact that almost all who write or speak on 
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my present theme resort to this earicatur- 
ing of school libraries. Constructively and 
of more value, we have library idealists 
like Miss Hall, Miss Hopkins and others, 
willing to picture for us the ideal school 
library, the ideal school-library architec- 
ture with proper provision for the library, 
the ideal librarian and the ideal process 
when these three factors are harmoniously 
working together as an organic part of the 
school’s life. We must somehow read all 
this into our high-school educational phi- 
losophy. 

So much for what we may call the present 


situation. 


A SURVEY OF LIBRARY CONDITIONS IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOLS OF ILLINOIS 


A sketch of the actual high-school library 
work in a particular state will, without 
further comment, emphasize the need for 
the aggressive campaign which I am urg- 
ing. 

An accredited high school is a school 
whose instruction is approved by the state 
university and whose students after receiv- 
ing this instruction enter the university 
without examination. To these high 
schools, some 400 in number, was sent an 
elaborate questionnaire. With this list of 
questions we hoped to secure fairly com- 
plete information from the state, as a 
whole, regarding every phase of library ac- 
tivity. We received adequate replies from 
183, presumably of the better half of the 
total number, some of these were personally 
visited also. These schools considered then 
enroll 60,520 pupils. They appropriate 
$23,485 for library purposes, 38e. per 
pupil. They own 203,947 volumes, 3.3 vol- 
umes per pupil. The meagerness of this is 
apparent when we are familiar with the 
elaborate and luxurious scientific labora- 
tory and the kitchen and shop equipments. 
Even more niggardly does this policy ap- 
pear when we consider the highly paid ex- 
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perts who make the laboratory and shop 
vital by spending their professional time 
in personal supervision, and contrast with 
this the almost total lack of professional 
experts, whose training and enthusiasm 
are equally necessary to secure an equally 
vital use of books. We find only thirty-six 
acting librarians with any technical train 
ing at all, and only seventy-one with any 
college or university training. This means 
with any status at all comparable with what 
the pupil considers ‘*professional stand 
ing.’’ It means that in the other 112 of 
the better half of the high-school svstems 
of this state either the pupils themselves, 
the office girl, the needy friend of the prin 
cipal or school board member, or some one 
needing an indirect pension, or some one 
bookish but with a floating residence, is 
presiding over the books. It often happens 
that it is a teacher who must do the double 
(and doubly useless task of tending the 
books and acting as the tired monitor of 
the unsupervised ‘‘study hall.’’ In only 
twenty-four school libraries can there be 
said to be in operation moderately modern 
secientifie methods of library organization 
and administration. In nine others an act 
ing librarian gives half time. In many 
others a possible two hours daily may be 
given. Not infrequently, no regular time 
is allotted to any one. 

It is largely a matter of organization, 
and of library conscience, therefore. We 
must interpret our philosophy of school li 
brary values in terms of possible and simple 
school administrative practise. Our con 
ception of the profound educational value 
of all recorded intellectual resources which 
may be housed in school libraries must be 
expressed in terms of institutional adjust 
ments which those in charge of high schools 
can adopt. 

Thousands of books, selected without a 
definite policy, uncatalogued and of neces 
sity, therefore, mostly unused are not worth 
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a few hundred always easily available for 


immediate use. There are 92 ecard ecata- 
logues in these 183 high schools. There 
should be 183. In the equally important 


matter of selection, only 80 use any kind of 
know ‘‘ap- 


the 


approved list. Some do not 


proved lists’’ exist, some use lists in 
backs ot 


use a text-book publisher’s lists! 


standard dictionaries, some even 


In forty-three of these cities there is no 
public library. Thirty-two of these high 
schools provide no school library room. In- 
deed 183 better high 
schools have a library room at all. 
of the 
from room to room and from hall to study- 


only 87 of these 


In most 
books are seattered 


other 96 the 


room or principal's outer office, or aleove 
With no 


tables or chairs, no 


of assembly room. room, of 


course, there are no 


comfort, no 
Under 


adequate reading light, no 


quiet, no congenial surroundings. 
these conditions the supervision of a pupil’s 
study amounts to little and the much-to- 


be-desired adventurous and leisurely ex- 


ploitations of the world in its literature 


and the wholesome light recreative reading 
amounts to nothing. 


high schools vary in enrollment 


from thirty-one to three thousand, yet there 


These 


ean, of course, be no standard seale of li- 
brary appropriations for the variety of 
equipment and professional service re- 
quired based upon a per capita. 


obvious respects library facilities for the 


In many 


small and the large high school are the 
same. The number of duplicate copies and 
the degree of cooperation with an efficient 
public library are two factors which affect 
appropriation. In these particular schools, 
however, there are within the high-school 
group of any equal enrollment a variation 
in per pupil appropriation of nothing to 
$2.00. What is most interesting, however, 
is that the circulation or use of library 
varies not with its appropriation but with 
its library rooms and trained librarians. 
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The school libraries least used have the low 
est percentage of library rooms and trained 


librarians—thus suggesting a way to allow 


volumes to stand unused and money and 


educational opportunity to be 


The only inference here is that, 


unique 
wasted. 
therefore, appropriation for the school li 
brary is no more standardizable at present 
than is health, but should correspond to 
possible library use. There is no limit ii 
sight. None should be set, except as to se 
lection, organization and administration. 
In these schools it is pleasant to note that 
the open shelf has almost entirely replaced 
the locked the 
Nearly all the are for 
There are, however, few instances of 


and closed stacks. 


Cases 
circulation. 
free 


books 


text-books and, unfortunately, as yet these 
library facilities noted above are but infre 
quently open to the community or to the 
upper-grade pupils, and even when they 
are little use of them has been secured. 
Current periodicals increase in popular- 
ity and educational use of them becomes 
The 


59 schools 


more general. schools report in all 


1448 magazines— not subserib 
ing to any, however. Free government and 
generally re 
130. of 


This lost op- 


state bulletins are not so 


ceived as they should be these 
schools receiving none at all. 
portunity is particularly costly, of course, 
to the departments of agriculture and do- 
mestie science. Again, only 5 of these high 
schools had availed themselves of the help 
of the Lllinois State Library Commission. 
Two had secured free loans of books, one 
had had questions answered, while two had 
been helped in organizing. Here possible 
free and expert library service goes un- 
used. 

The 


seems to be spreading. 


attractive library rooms 


The returns show 


idea of 


increased use of pictures, statues, window 


seats, noiseless tables and chairs, bulletins, 
book exhibits, potted plants, flowers and 
and 


other standard library furnishings 
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fittings. Some report piano rolls, slides, 
victrola records, ete. 

The ‘‘library-consciousness’’ of the high- 
school faculty is reported as ‘‘low.’’ The 
cooperation with trained librarians seems 
somewhat better, though the interest on the 
whole is chiefly contined to the English and 
history teachers and to such conventional 
library uses as ‘“‘required reading’’ and a 
similar use of current magazines for spe- 
cific ‘‘class reports.”’ Some very sugges- 
tive things are reported, such as ‘*‘bulletin- 
izing clippings of historical interest,’’ col- 
lecting antiques, serving reading clubs, 
planning for competitive readings and 
later ‘‘extemporaneous’’ discussions of 
topics of national interest. 

It is surprising to note that seareely any 
of these one hundred and eighty-three 
high schools so much as mention the rela- 
tion of the library to vocational guidance 
the possibilities of each movement—the 
essence—not being realized. Maybe this is 
why each movement progresses SO slowly. 
They need each other. Also a ‘‘course in 
voeational guidance’’ is wholly dependent 
upon library collections of the seattered 
Indeed, all free 
class or independent (senior high school 


and bulletin literature. 


educational work beyond literalness of text- 
book use, depends upon a good school li- 
brary. 

As to student activities a few dramatic 
and literary societies are reported as hav- 
ing originated in the high-school library. 
Some libraries are filing past debates and 
past educational records such as examina- 
tion questions by departments. Many are 
accumulating pamphlets and clippings for 
specific purposes. In the field of art and 
music likewise sheet music and pictures are 
being collected. Not much is reported re- 
garding the possibly valuable collections 
of suitable library content bearing upon 
athletics, health craft, holidays, commence- 
ment and other topics upon which legiti- 
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mate interests of high-school boys and 
girls are from time tot e fo sed 

One reports an interesting device for de 
veloping a library esprit du corps 

One phase of the work here which has 
proved very satisfactory and which I have 
not seen mentioned as followed elsewhere 
is the plan of having high school students 
as library assistants. I have one for each 
study period in the day and also before and 
after school. Have had about twelve who 


This April | took 


fifteen more and gave them some talks on 


have worked this vear. 


the work and some practise and they will 
now be ready to be regular assistants next 
year. They charge and discharge books, 
and assist in reference work. ete. Phey 
like it very much and are a great help. In 
fact I could not manage without them. 

For their side, they feel that the famil 
larity with all phases of library work, the 
training in accuracy, promptness and re 
liability, the knowledge of many books they 
would not otherwise come ln contact with. 
more than compensates for the time and 
work given. It also inereases their ae 
quaintaneces among students and teachers 
and altogether is considered quite an honor. 
The pienie which includes all those who 
have worked for a semester some time in 
their course as library assistant has become 
a very enjoyable annual affair. 

The library class above mentioned is com 
posed of the various assistants, both active 
and past. We have had to meet after 
school and so can give but one period a 
week, which is often broken in upon by 
other things, and is not time enough for 
the many interests we want to take up. 

This system also does much to make the 
library a vital part of the school so I have 
taken the liberty of calling your attention 
to it. 

Only a few schools offer class-room in 


struction in the library art (or science 
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with the school library serving as the lab- 
oratory. 

Many high schools are cooperating with 
the publie library, enjoying every desir- 
able privilege which could be offered pupils 
as well as teachers. In one instance the 
publie library adjoining is almost a part of 
the school, a place for study with a plan of 
cooperation in discipline of purchasing ref- 
erence books, and a system of regular ob- 
servation and report on the study assign- 
ments of pupils in smooth operation. In 
several instances the high-school library is 
a branch of the public library. 

The most urgent reason for those with 
the new school spirit and the library spirit 
in education to come together in an institu- 
tion which we shall eall the modern high 
school is that in spirit they are identical. 
Their attitudes toward the real nature of 
the educative process are the same. 

Perhaps the simplest and most desirable 
library conditions may be found in three 
high schools of the state of about five or six 
hundred enrollment. In these the prob- 
lem of attitude and discipline is not so seri- 
ous as to becloud real library work, and al- 
Here 


library 


most ideal library conditions exist. 
found splendidly equipped 
rooms, excellent librarians and 
study work being done by the pupils. 

One of these is in a school in which super- 
vised study methods have been adopted 
and the library fills a very vital place in 
the school. The young people come to the 
library from the study rooms 
whenever they wish to use library books, or 


are 
serious 


various 


they may sometimes obtain permission to 
come there to study their own books. The 
librarian knows personally most all of the 
pupils and is able to help them in their 
work. She has made an interesting survey 
of various study methods, and the reflee- 
tion of these in subsequent resulting reci- 
tations. found that almost in- 
variably a lack of good study methods in 


She has 
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the library is correlated with low-grade 
Such 


library work is made possible 


work in the class room. systematic 
partly by 
the size of the school which makes it POs- 
for the thus to know the 


pupils and their needs and to do eonscien- 


sible librarian 
tious work with them all. 

Many interesting systems have been de 
vised to check attendance in the library. 
Such the 
the ‘*self-registration,’’ ete. 
Similarly 
are being used to meet various needs. 


systems include ‘‘admit slip,’’ 
‘*eheek lists,’’ 
various systems of circulation 
One of the larger high schools of Chi- 


eago has such a great demand for books 
that it is necessary to circulate them by the 
hour through the school day and just over 
night after school. It 


passing that no text-books or modern fie- 


may be noted in 
tion are circulated, hence all this demand 


for supplementary study and reference 


work only. In some periods as many as 
forty books are thus circulated and a maxi 
mum of 185 books per day has been at 
tained. An eight days’ circulation here was 
1,070 plus an additional attendance in the 
library of 1,400 students. As the attend- 
ance in this library is voluntary on the 
part of the pupils, such a record may truly 
represent what a valuable addition and 
help a library is to the pupils of the school. 

Similarly other schools may be described 
which are doing earnest library work. 
Such library habits and appreciation are 
thus being developed as will be of great 
value to the pupils after they leave school. 
English and history, and I could include 
almost as well any school subject, can no 
more be taught properly in our public 
schools without an adequate library or- 
ganization than can botany or physies be 
taught without a laboratory or manual 
training or domestic science without shop 
field. 


Our present educational emphasis in all 


equipment, or athletics without a 


grades of public education, admirable in 
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some respects as it surely is, is still dan- 


and will eventually be disas- 


trously, one-sided, unless at least one funda- 
remedied 


gerousl\ ; 


mental oversight be seen and 
without delay. 

Of our two 
ments of culture, nature and human lan- 


cuage, the former of late, as the latter in 


great sources and instru- 


earlier educational history, has tended to 
usurp the field of our school efforts. Mod- 
ern science and modern industry have by 
worth 
equally 


their and obvious 
tended to make us forget the 
fundamental, if more subtle, claims upon 
our school equipment of human language 


very vitality 


in its broadest meaning as acted and 
spoken in drama and poetry, sung and 
read in music and literature. Somehow 


modern scientific and industrial realism in 
education, though succeeding in keeping 
alive our human passion for experimental 
inquiry and investigation of all aspects of 
nature and in satisfying our instinctive de- 
mand for participation in constructive 
workmanship and for conscious industrial 
service, and practise, even in organization 
and leadership, still lacks a vital humanis- 
tic factor. There is one screw loose in our 
modernly educated high-school boys and 
girls. Surely nature and the occupations 
of man, through science and rightly con- 
ceived vocational education, must be two 
of our instruments of democratic culture. 
As surely, however, must language in the 
form of literature, art and music be basal 
to any superstructure designed for our 
modern public-school system. The spirit of 
scholarship, of humanitas, has its early 
stages, its genetic developments just as has 
the spirit of science of the consciousness of 
craftsmanship. 

The School Library must in every re- 
spect take its place with the school labora- 
tory and the school shop and the school 
gymnasium and playground. This is the 
fundamental lack of our elaborate school 
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plants to-day. They will 


soon have this laboratory of the humanities. 


need and they 


We must and we can without delay make it 
educationally bad form and bad business 
to allow the present impression of a mod 
ern palatial high-school building, perfeetl) 
appointed in most respects, housing ab 
surdly such a motley array of old and use 
less and dirty text-books, out-of-date ency 
clopedias and reference works, and an un- 
kept shelf, full of equally old, black and 
forbidding volumes of departments of agri- 
‘attic often of 


friends (?) who wish to clean up their own 


books.’’ vifts, 


culture, 


shelves and atties and get their names in 


local papers as donors. 


Some recent local ‘‘surveys’’ have vi- 
sioned for us the meager ‘‘reading hori- 
zons’’ of high-school pupils. We have 
found that persistence in schools even 


seems to depend upon books in the home. 
We know by records of successful school 
librarians that 
of high-school pupils are amazingly broad 


these ‘‘reading horizons’’ 
ened as we extend to them, in any syste 
matic way, reading facilities. In short we 
know that education will go hand in hand 
with accessibility to the world’s store of 
forget 


wisdom which—we must still not 


is in books. School boards accept as a mat 
ter of course the necessity of spending 
large sums on science laboratories and even 
more liberal outlays on shops for all the 
practical arts, even to the extent of minute 
conveniences to facilitate some minor in 
The new peda 


the 


structional requirements. 


for Latin, for English and for 


gogy 
social sciences demands quite as elaborate 
supplementary material in the way of mod- 
ern library appointments. All such mat- 
ters as library staff, technical training for 
the so-called 


all high-school teachers of 


‘*humanities,’’ administrative machinery, 


budget apportionment, location of library 
rooms and their equipment, courses for 
fortu- 


eredit in use of books, ete., are not 
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nately uneseapable administrative duties 


of school officials. 
More than any thing else we need to think 


the library into our everyday-school con- 


SCLOUSTLOCSS, We need to feel that a school 
library, moreover, is vastly more than 
mere ly a collection of even choice books 


The modern school has spread into an in 
stitution with function reaching far beyond 
that of 


merely intellectualizing the child. 


It cares for all that pertains to the com 
plete flowering of the pupil’s individuality, 
hygienic, intellectual, esthetic, vocational, 
moral, religious. So the modern adequate 
school library must be, too, an institution 
for distribution and display and for demon- 
stration of all legitimate modern eduea 
tional tools. 
CHARLES HuGHuEes JOHNSTON 


PROFESSOR OF SECONDARY EDUCATIO 


| VERSITY OF | YOLS 


GRADING SYSTEMS AGAIN 


In American universities and colleges 
where scholarships, fellowships, prizes and 
honors are awarded on the basis of schol- 
arship, and where scholarship is deter- 
mined on the basis of grades, it is a ques- 
tion of Importance that a just system of 
grading obtains: that approximately the 
same standard shall be maintained and that 
the same system of grading shall be used 
by all the different departments. It is not 
just that a given department by virtue of 
its standards shall give the major part of 
its students high or low grades; neither 
should a department by means of its sys- 
tem of grading control, or in a large meas- 
ure control the award of the prizes, honors, 
ete. It is recognized that a fair system, 
indeed a scientific system of grading should 
prevail—but in the smaller institutions 
where the classes are generally small, it is 
almost impossible in any one year to make 
a scientific distribution of the grades as is 


required by the ‘‘Missouri plan.’’ These 
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are real difficulties for the institutions 
which all the elasses are small. 


difficulty and also tl 


Recognizing the 
injustice of the prevailing system of grad 
senate ot the 


of Nevada in May, 1 


mittee to study the grades assigned by tl 


ing students, the 


Universit 
915, appointed a cor 
faculty and to report to the senat: 


method of equalizing the erades. Tl 
Charles Hass 


C. Watson and the writer. 


committee consisted of Dr. 
man, Dr. JJ. 
summer and au 


During the following 


tumn this committee assembled all tl 
grades reported at the end of each semest: 
for the past three vears—six semesters in 

and subjected their data and findings t 
In the month of Novembe) 


a report was presented to the whole corps 


a series of tests. 


of instruction of the university and then i 
turn to the university senate. In each case 
after a thorough and eritical discussion, the 
report was adopted without a single dis 
This 
ferred to the board of regents for approval 
and adoption. At the April ‘ 
report and the 


senting vote. report) was then re 
meeting of 
the regents the Svstem 


suggested were adopted by the board 
In the hope that the plan may prove sug 
gestive or helpful to some of our smaller 


colleges and universities, it is herewith 


submitted for consideration. The com 
mittee felt that it did not desire to take 
radical action or to propose a system that 
would be revolutionary. We believe that 
in time the system proposed will evolve a 
just and normal system of grading as the 
faculty conforms to the plan suggested. 
The method pursued was as follows: 
The passing grades for each student in 
the university were tabulated by semesters 
in suitable form. The average passing 
grade on the unit-hour basis obtained by 
each student in all his subjects during each 
.. the 
grade given in each course was multiplied 


semester was then determined, 7. ¢ 


by the credits in the given course and these 





Ch Sad 





Seer 














products were then summed up (for the 


mester 1n and divided by the 


question 
umber of eredits involved In the riven in 
tanee. Thus for each student in the uni 


in 1914-15, the 


erades per semester Was obtained for a 


ersity average of the pass 


riod covering the preceding three vears 


Having obtained these averages, the re 
he registrar's office by 


rts handed in to t 
were examined and a cor 
for each of the 


This factor had 


instructor 


rection factor indicated 


students reported thereon. 
positive sign if the grade in question was 
ow the student’s average for the se 
mester and a negative sign if the grade in 
was above the student’s semester 


westion 


one Course Professor 


average. Thus, if in 
A marked X 80 per cent. while X's aver 


a correction ot 


ve for that semester was 83, 

} would be entered opposite X's name 
on Professor A’s report for the semester: 
f, however, Professor B in his course gave 
then on Professor B’s re 
semester a correction of + 

X's 
indicated 
that 


port for that 


hame, 


the 


would be entered 
Thus the 


q lantity, 


opposite 
eorrection faetor 


plus or minus, must be 
added to the professor's erade in order to 
attain X’s average grade for the semester. 

Having examined in this manner all the 
erades reported by each instructor, at the 
end of the report on each course the fol 
lowing data were recorded: the sum of all 
the positive correction factors, the sum of 
all the 
their difference, which in turn was divided 


negative correction factors, and 
by the total number of students who passed 
Thus the average positive or 
for the 


In addition to this 


the course. 
negative correction factor gviven 
course was determined. 
factor, the number of incompletes, condi 
tions and failures in the course for the se- 
mester were also indicated on the report. 
All these data for each of the six semes 
tabulated for each 


that had been reported to the Registrar’s 


ters were then eourse 
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of nd - wa 
( irs licated () { R 
dent unit-how : , 
Cal serie r was S cl nr 

The . ps 
Vantaves ver ¢ “ ha 
gested. It 
Th ? i ; 
soul la stay ’ ‘ 
ro! nh entil tua I | ol }) SIDLE 
wl ver lasses ’ ? VW . 
hard yD ] | } ~ 
LiinKe il t ! 
avoids the nin ‘ 
rightly or wron pla +} a m 
trom ! Standare I tl claim ft ? 
students re better i t} Ve! ] ’ 
the errades ‘ ! Cours } | 
solely by their relation to t ! f 
fhe same s ae, fs in all tl r \ r} } 
comparison Is not between different ISS 
ors dents If 1) nstruetor s f{ nal 7 
he erad ne 1] his class ; 1) ts al 
their general averagt t 1 US ible « 
clusion either that his standard I marking 
is too easy, or that his requirement of work 


low. If he is 


‘al average, his standa 


Is too erading them below 


their gene} 


iz 1s hard, or his requirement of work 
is too high, or both ma) be trur The plar 
suggested lets everv course stand ipon its 
merits, whether elective or required, 
whether elementar or advanced It has 
the further advantage of supplying an im 
mediate rrect Onl Tact iT | ra inew Course 
or a new instructor tS disadvantage lies 
in the amount of worl require din reaching 
the results, but if the system is just, this 
should not be a serious objection 

In view of the results obtained from this 
study of the statistical data—facts in the 
individual case for which the ndiv dual 
instructor alone is responsib! the m 
mittee called the attention of t] nstruet 
ing staff to the following obvious ? 1 
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Inasmuch as many, if not all, conditions, fail- 
ures, incompletes and credit grades were repre 
sented merely by a symbol, the average of the 
recorded passing grades obtained by the method 
indicated above is too high for many of the stu 
dents and therefore the results reported herewith 
operate in favor of rather than against those in- 
structors who are accustomed to give high grades 
and against those who are accustomed to give low 
grades. Although realizing fully the significance 
of this phase of the situation, the committee be- 
lieves that it has done all that it was possible to 
do with the data available, and especially with 
the form of the data available. 

It is further obvious that the most serious as- 
pect of this problem of grading is moral and 
ethical. Deserving students who do a high grade 
of work in classes where a severe standard of 
marking prevails are placed at once at a disad- 
vantage compared with students who, perhaps in 
some cases, purposely elect work in departments 
where an easier standard prevails, and possibly 
the most meritorious students from the stand- 
point of scholarship and ability are deprived of 
honors, prizes and scholarships of a monetary 
value The university faculty should clearly 
recognize that a system based on the _ prin- 
ciples of justice, fair play, the ‘‘square deal,’’ 
honor, must be installed to replace our pres- 
ent lack of system. A department by its pre- 
ponderance of a total positive or negative cor- 
rection factor should neither deprive a student of 
an honor or a prize to which he is entitled nor 
should a department be able to give the prize or 
honor to an undeserving or unworthy student. 
The committee believes both of these are possible 
under our present system of grading. 

It should also be noted that in the selection of 
correction factors no fractional values were 
taken. The nearest whole number in each case 
was taken. In case the decimal was above one 
half, the next number above was taken; in case the 
decimal was below one half, the next lower num- 


ber was taken. 


The committee therefore recommended: 


1. That in all departments having a negative 
correction factor the standards of work, or the 
standards of grading, or both, be raised. 

2. That this raising of the standards take place 
immediately. 

3. That a permanent committee on grades be 
established, the committee to consist of three 
members, rotating in office—a new member to be 
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appointed each year, and the senior member of 
the committee to serve as chairman. 

+. That all instructors be required to hand in 
all reports of grades within five (5) days after 
the completion of the final examinations. 

5. That all grades before being entered upon 
the final records shall be inspected and corrected 
by this committee. 

6. That in the selection of honors, scholarships 
and prizes for the year 1915-16 the corrections 
shown herewith be applied to all courses given 
hitherto. 

7. That corrections be applied to all courses 
given in 1915-16 where close conformity to the 
standards herein recommended is not shown. 

8. That after the grades of the present se- 
mester are reported a new correction factor be de- 
termined for those departments which conform 
closely to the system herein recommended—and 
that in all other cases the average correction fac- 
tor in each course, based upon the six preceding 
semesters, be applied. 

9. That all future grades of ‘‘credit,’’ 
dition,’’ and ‘‘failure’’ be reported with the ac- 


sé 


con- 


tual grade attained in the course. 
10. That all future grades of ‘‘Cr.’’ 
as of grade ‘‘70,’’ (ue minimum passing grade. 


be treated 


11. That no changes by the grade committee 
shall raise a student’s final grade in any subject 
more than one half the range between the in- 
structor’s final grade and 100; nor shall any 
grade be lowered by the committee more than one 
half the range between the instructor’s final grade 
and 70. 

12. That a system of ‘‘eredit for quality’’ be 
adopted whereby a student shall receive for pur- 
poses of graduation a credit bonus of 15 per 
cent. in all courses wherein the corrected grade 
shall equal or exceed 90 per cent., and a bonus of 
5 per cent. in all courses wherein the corrected 
grade shall be between 85-89 per cent., inclusive. 
This provision shall apply to the next graduating 
class, and shall apply only to grades given in this 
university. Of the credits offered by any student 
toward graduation not more than 25 per cent. 
shall have grades between 70-75 per cent. This 
provision shall take effect with the present fresh- 
man class. 

13. That the system of numbering of courses 
be simplified and systematized and that the num- 
bering be maintained so far as possible uniform 


from year to year. 

14. That for the purposes of this committee all 
reports shall be handed in on the blanks used 
hitherto. 
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15. That at the end of the first semester the 
registrar send to the parents of each student only 


and 


riety 
reyistrar 


‘*failure’’ 
the 


wrts of the vear. 


the grades of ‘‘eondition’’ and 


fter the end of the second semester 


the comy lete re} 


In individual courses it was found that 
the positive and negative correction fac- 
tors, mentioned above, varied from a minus 
10 to a plus 12. The average correction 
factor to be applied to each instructor for 
all courses up to the end of the year 1914 
1915 varied from a minus 8 to a plus 5. 
The extreme variation is illustrated by the 


following eases selected from one of the 

tables. 

Profes- Average Cor- No. of No. of No. of 
nese rection for All Passing Conditions Failures 

Courses Grades 

A Plus 3 286 48 25 
B Minus 8 463 3 j 
C . 1 DAD 8 9 
D . 0 74 0 0 
KE - 6 232 5 4 
F lus 3 269 29 2 
(7 - } 106 45 >) 
H 2 304 5S 86 
I ” 4 228 5 j 
J Minus 4 386 4 ] 
K = § 235 9 
L 3 381 27 1 
M . 0 377 23 2t 


Three of the columns in the table above 
are significant, the correction factor in the 
first the 


civen under conditions and failures in the 


column of figures and numbers 


last two columns. These values certainly 
suggest a diversity of standard either in 
marking or in the character of the work 
given by the various departments repre- 
sented. 

In connection with this report a second 
table table the 


grades of each instructor as reported in 


was prepared. In this 
the registrar’s office were classified as fol- 
lows: the percentage of all his grades be- 
tween 100-95, 94-90, 89-85, ete... between 
100-90, 89-80, 79-70, ete., were determined. 
A few illustrations to show the diversity of 
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gradi prevalent 1 he d rent depart 
ments are given in the following tal 

Profes —= 

ans I I I 

\ 6.2 26.3 t1.4 2. 11s 
( lt 8.9 14.4 3; 27 
D 7.0 1.¢ 10.0 1.4 ] s 
} 7.6 1.2 6.4 2.0 2 24 
I 1.5 11.8 10.9 8.4 ( 7 
G 0.8 30.3 14 13.6 { 
H 14.7 10.2 | 29.3 10.2 15.2 60) 
I’ 10.5 2.7 23 2.0 l 2 
’ | 34.2 580! 1.1 0.2 162 
kK 18.0 625 104 0.2 10) 
I 60.1 29.1 0 0.4 y 6s 
M’ $2.2 2.2 | 15.8 l 25 
N’ 4 14.2 34.0 6.1 ! 147 
A superficial glance at this table will 


show the wide diversity of standard of 


existing in the varioi 
the 


marking is depart 


ments, vet in determination of student 
had 


yur-unit 
under B’ and the same is true of M’ and N 


honors one student hour-unit under A’ 


no more weight than one student hi 


It is also interesting to observe that out of 
a total of 418 grades reported by A’ 6 per 


cent. failures and 12 


were per cent. were 
conditions, while out of a total of 558 
grades reported by B’ 0.3 per cent. were 


failures and 0.5 per cent. were conditions 


Out of 354 grades G’ reported 12.7 pe 
cent. failures and 13.6 per cent. conditions 
while out of a total of 605 grades H’' r 


ported 15.2 per cent. failures and 10.2 per 


|: rom an t 


eonditions 


cent. inspection ¢ 
this table a student could determine with a 
fair degree of accuracy the probability of 
his attaining a grade of 90 per cent. in t] 
different departments. Thus, less than 1 


per cent. of the grades of G’ are above 90 


per cent., while almost 87 


per cel 1 of t! 


grades of B’ are above 90 per cent. Ih 


which department will the student 
foi the 


elect 


STrivil 


honors. via route of high grades, 


work under the grading system 


eom 


mon to many of our colleges and 


The need 


wmnivers 


ties ? of an equilization of 
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erades is therefore too apparent to need 

irther comment, and yet many of our 
own faculty were surprised to learn of the 
In al- 


most any of our colleges and universities 


existence of these wide variations. 


+ 


these variations exist and will continue to 
exist until the attention of the faculty is 


fording sufficient data to justify one in 
formulating his econelusions. Correction 
factors have also been determined for the 
first semester of the current year on the 
basis of all grades—not alone of the pass- 
ing grades but of all grades including both 


conditions and failures—and the econelu- 
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drawn to them or until an effort is made 
to remedy the difficulty. 

On the accompanying figure the distribu- 
tion of grades of a few of the extreme high 
and the extreme low markers is shown, to- 
gether with the approximate normal proba- 
bility curve (V), the maximum of which is 
placed at 80. The curves in the left half 
indicate the distribution of grades of a few 
of the high markers; the curves in the 
right half, the characteristics of several of 
the low markers. In the first case the wide 
divergence from the normal curve is very 
apparent. 

Approximately 9,700 grades were studied 
in the preparation of this report, thus .af- 


Re 


sions included in the above report have 
been fully justified. The deviations of the 
high markers are greater than before and 
those of the low markers are not so ex- 
treme and the maximum of the faculty 
eurve has been moved toward the lower 
grades. 

The committee believes that it has demon- 
strated the need of a just system of grading 
and that a fair trial of the plan here sug- 
gested will at once eliminate most of the 
inequalities in the treatment of students, 
and in the course of two or three years will 
result in a reasonable approach to a uni- 
form system of grading. 

L. W. HartTMan 
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CAN WE IMPROVE UPON THE COL 
LEGE LECTURE SYSTEM? 


IN view of what men are thinking about 
the colleges no apology is necessary for an 


examination of the central feature in col- 


lege teaching. One of America’s foremost 
educators has expressed regret that his 
boys were so little touched ‘‘under the 
skin’’ whileat Harvard. Out of the twenty 
or twenty-five instructors attended by each, 
but two men got under the skin of one, and 
only one reached the other. One of our 
eastern university presidents a few weeks 
ago regretted that the higher institutions 
of learning were not as loved as they were 


Indeed, the 


thinks of the academic side of the college 


admired. average alumnus 
as possessing dry and impersonal lectures 
and researches. In many cases the old 
fashioned pedagogue is the sad memory of 
the alumnus. He is disappearing, but his 
autocratic, dogmatic methods are still the 
prescription of college students; they still 
survive in the lecture method of teaching 
as it is practised. 

As we know, lecturing usually consists 
of a monologue directed at the class by the 
professor. He presents facts, ideas, con- 
clusions—his thought; the class may sleep. 
Their attention may be dulled by note- 
taking; he goes on retailing the results of 
his study, his researches. The practised 
aim is to have the students go out of the 
course with certain facts imbedded in the 
memory. Reading is assigned to ‘‘sup- 
plement the lecture,’’ and the section meet- 
ing is generally used, even if not so in- 
tended, as a place for testing how much of 
I think we 
can agree that the lecture typifies the gen- 
eral teaching attitude, the handing-out. re- 
This being 


the core of college teaching it is the method 


each the student has absorbed. 


tailing-of-knowledge attitude. 


we should investigate in finding out 


whether the way men are taught in college 





Is responsible 


me and alter th 

What kind of pers 5 t . 
dent to-day lhe pul p. 
papers contain rebukes fo1 S| \\ 
versation of tli Inderg! late 1 
charged that his interests are narrow 
thinking slip-shod, and the sul t matte 
ot his talk trivia His oy isp of tl , 
ing or ft t it | S pathet ’ 
his expression is chil t pititu Wi 
observe that these charges an oO} lh) 
those acquainted with t] lit ~ 
the increasing number of allow; ! 
ror the ‘ DOV 
smile is the reply to his conf weak 
ness. There 1 tendene { xp 
colleve men to « lt 1 n eS as stro 
men 

And in turn, this low st ird 
men eads ti more » ! mor 

ealls to the offi t al | l 
driven to studies which tl i re) i 
ates tolerate as necessary evils. Stud ! 
mere passports to real lve hiterests 
ask, is manhood perverted, or is our te 
ing system unnatural and = undesirab 
And while submission is the lot of tl 
many, there are the few who reb« Why 
is it that they feel that conform tv mea 
surrender Why do they withdraw fron 
the so-called educational fluences (al 
we dismiss their complaint as the impetu 
ous conceit of youth These are serious 
commentaries on the student body of th 
college. 

What philosophy produces such results 
Discipline, Truth, Information Cultu 
How to mix with men, Self-realizati 
these are a few of the many aims. Eacl 
contains some truth, though no one of the 
satisfies alone Together thes present 
unwieldy purpose; we must simplify to g 
a workable basis. Discipline does not 1 
education. Truth is not something t t 
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handed down—it is ever evolving and must 
individual for himself. 
tool 


separate from a knowledge of use. 


be made by each 
may be 
Cul 


unfitness for life’s 


Information is a mere and 


ture may carry with it 


work. To mix with one’s fellows may 


mean the most shallow, superficial, and un 
And self 


end of edueation, 


productive spending of time. 


realization seems the 
rather than the means. 

If we must formulate an aim, what is it 
that 


What are the tasks men should be able to 


society requires of ITS members 


do in their life among men For here is 
the arbiter of educational activity. Society 
supports the various organs of education to 
build its young members into a capacity 
Capacity to do what 


The 


reveals the develop 


which is desirable. 
Life seems to be a series of decisions. 
history of mankind 
ment of the power to make decisions and to 
them. We must 


because we are beset with problems. 


make decisions 
And 


Some 


act upon 


are not these problems of two sorts? 
some 


decisions we must struggle for, alone; 


we make with others; some problems are 
individual primarily ; some are social. 

The two great demands the state makes 
upon the schools seem to be these: teach 
the pupil how. to make decisions by him- 
self and with others. We are under a plan 
of life that aims to give freedom of oppor 
tunity to every individual, teach him there- 
fore how to attack difficulties in which his 
We are also de- 


veloping a plan of life that requires men 


chief coneern is himself. 


and women to get together in working out 
problems of group policy, upon the deci- 
sions of which depend the future of Ameri- 
can democracy, therefore teach them to 
work together. 

Ilow does the lecture system meet these 
two requirements—first, that a man shall 
be able to solve his own problems, and sec- 


ond, that he shall he able to cooperate with 
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his fellows in solving the community's 


problems? Because the lecture method 


seems to fail in both of these tasks, a better 
method of found. Be 


teaching must be 


} 


cause the discussion method affords mue 
larger opportunities of doing these two 
things, 1 believe it should be substituted. 


Are these conclusions based upon sufficient 
evidence? 

The lecture really subverts a man’s ea 
pacity to solve his problems in a scientific 
In life a 


situation 


way. man meets a difficulty, 


confusing. This is a 


which is 
With the 
Hi weichs it and pla ‘eS 
He decides 


On the basis of the 


problem. question in mind, hi 
gathers evidence. 
various values upon its parts. 
when he has enough. 
evidence he draws up a 


tests 


temporary con- 


clusion. He with more evidence, 


strengthening or revising the conclusion. 
The mental process is complete and he has 
the basis of decision. The scientific way to 
work, then, is to have a problem, get evi- 
dence, judge its value, and reach a decision. 
This process seems to be present in every 
rational part of human conduct. Thinking 
starts with a purpose. To it memory is an 


aid. Information is a means, is tools 
raw materials to conclusions which a man 
must find for himself. Those prepared by 
another can not safely be substituted. 

The lecture, however, starts at the wrong 
end of the thought chain; it is a fountain 
information, 
word,’’ the truth, 
The lecturer 


tries in vain to fill up the empty heads he 


of desirable things to know: 
‘“‘the last 
facts, history, and what not. 


conclusions, 


thinks sit below him. As a rule he puts up 


no problems. He selects what information 
shall be given. He sets his value upon con- 
clusions and expects his value to become 
the student’s value. The lecture tends to 
ignore the first simple rule of work, that 
work must be purposive, must have an 
aim; that the student, to be eager and look- 
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ing for knowledge, must have problems 
urging him forward. 

[If the problem is not in the student's 
mind, will not words fall on desert soil? 
The mind which is not ready, not search- 
ing, may burn your words by sheer ‘‘rote 
memory’’ into itself for an examination. 
But have you touched the growth? Have 
you not stunted it by the wasteful and 
superficial habits you have attained? My 
first misgiving regarding the lecture method 
s found in its ignoring of the way the 
mind works. 

The natural result of this is that the 
If the col 


ge, like the Sophists, presents conclusions 


student is rendered helpless. 


to students. when the great task we have 
demanded of it is to teach men how to 
arrive at conclusions, is it not pauperizing 


hem? Students need tools and the know 


ing how to use them, not the finished prod 
uct. If the student should be the receiver 
of knowledge, if he is to be a memorizer of 
other men’s conclusions, if he is to be an 
absorber of information, a follower of other 
men’s directing, then the indictment of the 
lecture method is quashed. On the other 
hand, if the student is to be trained to 
make knowledge for himself, by converting 
the materials at his command into usable 
form, if he is to challenge and test for him- 
self other men’s conclusions, select from 
out of the information at hand according 
to his purposes, and become a self-directing 
person, then the evidence leads to convic 
tion. 

One may say that the system was not 
designed to teach a youth how to go about 
his work. To be sure it is the natural out- 
grrowth of the habits of the research worker 
who discovers and naturally likes to trans- 
mit his findings. And it is a significant 
commentary upon our method of selecting 
teachers that it is these findings as they are 


embodied in publicat ons, that recommend 


one 10 
ficatiol 


ability 


ent nati 


i 


operatively 


lives? 


Is it 
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dome 


and compromising toget 


brings 
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vidual 
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A soe 
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experience 
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herent publ ¢ 


task of society. If cooper 
tothe future, then it behooves ust 
cooperate In our common. st i 
What does the lecture do fo 
operation means give and t I 
student on! takes There : 
astic matching of ideas 
task of the student. Natur 
seizes him; the law of diminis 
operates to mal the 1 ! cr 
Not only is there no problem soly 
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despotic government, a case might be made 


to prove that we should inculcate obedi- 


ence. but who will prescribe that? He 
who would, however, could not devise a 
better instrument for his purposes than 


the lecture system. It is verily educational 


despotism. ‘lo be docile, to be receptive, to 
follow, to be quiet, to be inactive—is the 
undesirable issue of the leeture system. 
Some may object that this is an unfair 
estimate on the ground that all lecturers 


are not uninteresting. True. <A pleasing 
personality or a smooth tongue may bribe 
the class into following the lecturer's idea. 
But to the same extent the members of the 
class abandon their own. <A good stage 
presence should not close our eves to the 
inherent and insidious wrong of the rela- 
tion. We may sit as students and admire 


the cleverness of the lecturer, his adroit 
thinking, and his presence, without in the 
least attaining a corresponding amount of 
wholesome self-activity, which would indi- 
cate that education was in process. 

The very attractiveness of the lecture has 
harmful results. Monologuing is popular- 
Good teaching becomes synonymous 
with strenuous activity on the other fel- 
low’s part. We delude ourselves into think- 
ing that a man influences people when he 
We £0 


out then and lecture to religious congre- 


ized, 


talks to them, instead of with them. 


gations, political gatherings, thinking to 
reform folks by expostulating with them. 
Can not a relationship be traced between 
the college lecture and the habit of dog- 
We 
try to reform the world by monologuing! 
And yet we see its futility every day. 
Could not the method of college teaching 
do something to establish democracy in con- 
Instead of 


speaker and many listeners, could we not 


niatic conversation in everyday life? 


versation in America? one 


well have all speakers and listeners in 


Is there not some way by which the 


turn? 
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teacher may contribute to the growth of a 
race of thinkers, by stimulating good talk 
ing? Man is given a tongue and ears for 
a coordination between impres 


How 


fore, to try to educate men and women by 


a purpose 


sion and expression. unwise, there 


impression alone; or by interposing a pe 
riod of days or between 
these 


weeks or \ ears 
thought 


Expression provides the motive for getting 


two parts of the process ! 
impressions, whereas our college teaching 
usually provides only opportunities for the 
latter. If 
taken, the 
itself before the 


these considerations are well 


method fails to justify 


task of 


lecture 
training in ¢o 
operative doing and thinking 

The discussion method has been proposed 
What are the 


conditions in it which may provide 


as a desirable alternative. 
an en 
to the training 


vironment more conducive 


which life requires of men? First it tends 
to develop individual thinking. In a dis 
cussion every man should be urged to speak. 
This 


stimulated at least. We 


means every man has his thinking 


: ] 
find ourselves 


when we talk, do we not? We discover our 


needs. We see our weaknesses. We find 
our problems. We come up face to face 
with the things we need to do. That is to 


say, the first step in rational thinking is 
taken. 
purposes, find out what they want to do. 


Men in discussion develop their 


And is not this the most important step? 
If we know what we want, if the problems 
of our life are defined and thought out, 
been determined. 


our life’s direction has 


From my own experience and from the 
testimony of many men, I am persuaded 
that men find themselves more when they 
talk than when they listen. 


discussion has proved in this respect far 


Teaching by 


superior to teaching by lecture. 


Discussion makes more probable the 
teacher’s understanding of the pupil’s 
needs, starting with him in his search. The 




















‘ture method tends to assume that th 
is with the teacher; whereas every 

vee man knows this assumption to be 
unwarranted. If it be true that the teacher 
should start with what is already in the 


student’s mind, what better method is there 
for finding out this basis than the talk of 
the class? Questions and suggestions from 
the teacher then direct the talking and 
nking of the student out into new ideas. 
The class and instructor may find to 
ther the problems and questions to be 


liscussed. As the men brine forward their 


eas, there 1s a clashing, and an idea of 
vhat good evidence is, develops under the 

wdership of the teacher. The students 
are working, not merely listening. They 
are active, not passive. They are coming 
nto realization of their powers. For indi 
vidual thinking, then, the great value of 
the discussion lies in the fact that it brings 


oblems to the surface of the men’s minds, 


t 
and also in the close eonnection it brings 
about between pupil and teacher. 

[ts value to cooperative thinking must be 


evident. A group of men in joint action 


+ 


in a struggle for truth is a sight never to 


be forgotten. It is a promise of future 
rational social thinking. It is training in 
the most important activity among men. 
They are learning to be strong together. 
They are in training for democracy, which 
depends upon such intelligent activity for 
its survival. Why does this training make 
for strength? Because we grow to know 
ourselves, our fellows, how they think, what 
they want, how to influence them rightly, 
how not to be influenced wrongly by them. 
We learn to live rationally. We throw our 
idea into the crucible of public discussion, 
and it becomes chastened. We in turn aid 
the chastening of other men’s ideas. And 
in the process society, that hitherto vague 


and indefinable something, becomes coher 
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pects to be able to reach thousands of immi- 
grants which it could reach in no other way. 


Cooperating subcommittees will be appointed 


in the principal immigrant communities. 


THE SCHOOLS AND INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


SEPTEMBER 25 has bee n decided on as the 
date for the opening of the public schools of 
New York City, 


should not 


unless the infantile paralysis 
as rapidly as 


made by 


epidemic subside 


expected. The announcement was 


Emerson in a letter to William 


Commissioner 
G. Willcox, president of the board of 
advisory 


educa- 
meeting of the com- 


health. Dr. 


after a 
the board of 


tion, 
mittee of Emerson’s 


letter was as follows: 


This department is definitely of the opinion that 
the public schools should not open for pupils under 
16 years of age before September 25. 

While it is now our opinion that it will be safe 
to open the public schools on that date, it is pos- 
deemed 


sible that a further postponement may be 
advisable if the epidemic should subside less rap 


definite decision re- 


now expect. A 
expected not later than Sep- 


idly than we 
garding this may be 


tember 11. 


President Willeox said he had been informed 

board of health that in its opinion it 

would be safe to have the pupils register dur- 

ing the week preceding the Monday on which 
the schools open. 

The registration elementary 
and high schools are September 20, 21 and 22. 
Examinations for high-school students wishing 
which have failed 


the week before the 


davs for th 


to make up work in they 


will also be held during 
opening of school. There is no change in the 


date of opening the evening elementary 
schools, October 2, or the Training School for 
Teachers, The date of 
tration for the evening high and trade schools 


Ww ill be 


Se pte mber 25. 


regis- 


September 11. 
September 18, the schools opening on 
The Day Trade and Vocational 
schools will be open for registration on Sep- 
21 and 22, 
September 25. 
Principals and clerks must report for duty 


tember 20, and classes will begin on 


on September 6. All other teachers, regardless 


of assignment, will be expected to report to 
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their schools on the Friday preceding the open 
ing of the schools. 

Although health authorities in Boston have 
declared that there is practically no danger of 
an epidemic of infantile paralysis several pri 


vate schools ave decided to postpone the dat 


of opening, so that parents of the pupils will 
not worry over possible infection. In Boston 


the private and public schools will open ac 
This was deter- 
health offi 


outside th 


cording to original schedule. 
mined after consultation with th 
But in 
city, where boys are boarded, the directors hav: 
decided to the schools at dates 
Milton Academy was to open on September 20, 


four institutions 


cials. 


open later 


but the opening now is set for October 3, and 
certificates of health will be required from re- 
turning pupils. Groton School in Groton and 
Middlesex School in 
The original date of opening 


also will open 


Concord 
on October 3. 
for these institutions was September 19. The 
opening of St. Marks in Southboro is changed 
Newton’s 
schools will not be opened until September 19, 


as the result of the action taken by the school 


from September 20 to October 4. 


have be fun 


11. Med- 


among the 


authorities. The schools were to 


winter terms on September 
ford, Nahant are 


nearby towns which have taken similar act 


their 
Cambridge and 


FIRST AMERICAN CONGRESS ON CHILD 
WELFARE 
THE article by E. N. 


prints an be 
Clopp r on the congress held at Buenos Aires 


Survey 
from July 6 to 16. 

The president of the congress was Julieta 
Lanteri Renshaw, a physician and prominent 
Aires, to 


energy, faith and personal sacrifices the or- 


social worker of Buenos whose 
ganization of the congress was due, and who 
was ably assisted by leaders in the professional, 
social and official life of the Argentine. 
Series of section meetings were held for th 
discussion of with (1) 
law in its relation to the child; (2) psychol 
education; (5) hy- 
and (7) aid 


A synopsis of each 


problems connected 


ogy; (3) sociology; (4) 
giene; (6) industrial legislation; 
to mothers and children. 
paper read before these section meetings, to- 
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ns reached by the author, was required to of Upper Iowa University, to sueceed Dr. R 





submitted in advance to the executive com- Watson Co per. 












ttee: these synopses and conclusions were Dr Tosepn kK H . , 
nN. * EK ART ! ts nr 





en printed in the form of a pamphlet and Copan <1 Reed ( } 





stributed among all members of the con-  ....-. — , 





ress with a view to affording the opportunity 
PI Mr. A 






} ] } } rl | R 4 } 
prepare themselves for thorough considera 
: structor in edueat t RB 
and discussion of the subjects to be pr 
: for t ming vear. Mr. Reiall 











10 way an official gathering. he ae 








rnment of the Argentine did not act as ‘ole ; 
ts; rs) . ‘ ‘ | 4 A 





usor nor patron, nor did it invite other gov 





uts to participate. Fifteen of the Amer 





republics were represented by delegates 





excellent showing when one takes into con 





deration the great distances that separ 
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me of the countries (the voyage from N« pu 
York to Buenos Aires direct requires twenty come superintend 


ree days), the cost of transportation and th« Ind. 








ditheulties of travel quite gene rally eneoun- ELECT mS ‘ ] y | 





ered in many of them. re announced as f At | City. P 





Upon the invitation of the local governmen Kingsbury. pr 






thorities a trip was taken to La Plata, the at Ogden. Utah: at South Bend. J. S 


ind well-planned capital of the province (Cowan. principal of the S City H 





Buenos Aires, where a day was spent in School: at Marshalltown. J 





ting the University of La Plata and the head of the Rochester. M 





vincial government offices in charge of pub 






education and child protection. On an Pawel Ma ‘ es ome +. 






ther oceasion the members of the congress . , 
i t . i ' + let , Mr | ! r od 
vere the guests of Dr. Cabred, director of th : 
cl roe oT the 
ational government’s institutions for chil- «|| Agricultural ¢ e at A 





dren, at Torres, where the colony for feeble- ling A. A. M 
nded children is located. This is said to b : 





thoroughly modern institution, on the cot- “ 





tage plan, built and equipped according to the —. 
juip] te aoe 7 


best thought and experience in this field of 





child-earing. 






The second congress is to be he ld in 





video, the capital of Uruguay, early in 1918. 










Already a committee in that country is at work practised t 

preparing, and authorization has been granted Brand ! 

for the appointment of a committee in the fess , t : 
United States to awaken more interest in the Two me : t st 5 





movement. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS ane. Wash.. while ¢ 
Dr. Cuauncey P. CoLecrove, in chargé 


the educational dk partment ol the | 
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Members of 
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losophy 


ars, died on Sep- 
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the Tue 


eturned to Columl 
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mili 
the Women’s 
Brooklyn Cen- 
ation, 
and it is proposed to get up a petition with 


the 


ia superintendent of schools, 


} 


he 
will 
The 
the 


») parents is also included 


miliar with the methods e ] ed TOY t 
‘control. It is especially desirable that 


pointees shall have studied the progran 
the state for the care and restriction of defe 
tives; they should have read the history 
oted degenerate families and the social bur 
dens they have laid upon the state; they should 
be familiar with psychology and the methods 
employed in the examination of defectives; bi 
acquainted with the Binet and other tests used 
for the determination of mental defect, and 
with methods of field work. They should have 
given attention to the theories of heredity and 
the benefits of eugenics and understand how 
to gather the data of defect, and make charts 
of family pedigrees. In addition candidates 
should have studied immigration in its effect 
upon dependency and be familiar with the 
laws of the United States and of this state 
which affect alien and non-resident paupers. 
Appointees must be able to write readily and 
intelligently upon these subjects and the gen- 
eral work of the State Board of Charities, its 
functions and powers. Special experience and 


education will have due consideration as it is 
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cation by the authorities of the universities 


and colleges concerned. 


THe collections of the American Museum of 
Natural History are constantly and increas- 
ingly made use of for study by teachers and 
classes from the schools of the city and from 
a considerable radius of the country around. 
In order that full advantage may be taken of 
the varied and extensive exhibits, without ex- 
penditure of much time in preliminary study, 
the museum’s department of public education, 
the staff of 
scientific departments, is preparing a 


various 
te ach- 


In cooperation with the 


er’s handbook, indicating the in which 


the 


ing of geography, history, natural science and 


ways 
exhibits can best be utilized in the teach- 
economics, in- 


clude 


collections, the habitat bird groups, mammals, 


The complete handbook will 


sections on the North American Indian 


fossil vertebrates, reptiles, batrachians, inver- 
tebrates, insects, public health and _ other 
branches of natural science. Part I. of this 


handbook, the North 
Indian collections, is now ready, and may be 
obtained at the Museum. 


dealing with American 
It provides a short 
the material to be 
four Indian halls of the 


illustrated 


ethnological summary of 


found in the museum, 


followed by detailed and sugges- 
tions as to ways of using these in teaching ele- 
history, English, and geography, ta- 
the 


References to other 


mentary 


king into consideration school require- 


ments in each case. ex- 
hibits in the museum are indicated where ap- 
propriate, and a list of suggested reading for 
the teacher is provided for each subject, while 
floor plans of the various halls make it easy to 
This of 
the handbook has been prepared by Miss Ann 


find the designated objects. section 
E. Thomas, of the department of education, 
the Dr. 
Earle Goddard, curator of ethnology. 


with advice and criticism of Pliny 


EXTENSION training in medicine for regular 
practitioners is essentially a new departure. 
The Bureau of Education has just received an 
account of an apparently promising experi- 
ment in this direction undertaken during the 
present summer by the University of North 


Carolina in cooperation with the State Board 


of Health. 


The outline of the plan is as fol- 
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lows: Groups of six towns situated relatively 
close together are selected as the territory f r 
a single instructor. In each town a class is 
formed, composed of physicians from the tow 
itself and from the surrounding country. <A 
It! 


centers of medical progress to give instruction 


skilled scientist is then brought from one « 


for sixteen weeks in each circuit of towns 


His procedure is to lecture to the class in th« 
for example, 


first town on Monday morning, 


and to hold a clinic in the afternoon. On thé 
next day he proceeds to another town, lectures 
and holds a clinic, then to another, and so on, 
round is 


returning to the first as soon as the 


class thus gets 16 lectures, 


completed. Each 
clinical demonstrations, 


inaugurated two such courses 


with accompanying 


during the course. university has already 
which are be i! 9 
given by 


Each 


physicians, and 


in children’s disease s 


from 10 to 15 


specialists 
numbers 
150 ph 
ready in attendance. The expenses are born: 
taking the 


section 


about 


class 


} 


ysiclans are al 
course. The 
board of health, 


the aid of a local secretary in each town, mat 


by the physicians 


university and the stat with 


age the course. The university selects th 
lectures. 
FLORICULTURE, a new course, will be offered 


next year at The Ohio State University under 
Alfred Hottes, a graduate of Cornell 
sity, recently appointed associate professor of 
this th 
several other recent additions to the Agricul 


Univer 


horticulture at university. Among 
tural College instructional force is that of Fir- 
man Bear, who has been appointed head of the 
soils division, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
of Professor A. G. McCall, 
head of the Maryland Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


sity of the class of 08, was a former instructor 


resignation now 


Mr. Bear, a graduate of the univer- 
in agricultural chemistry. He took two years’ 
graduate work at the University of Wisconsin 
and for two years has been professor of soils 
at the University of West Virginia. As head 
of the department of farm crops, J. B. Park, 
a graduate of the University of Illinois, has 
Mr. Park holds a degree also 


been chosen. 


from Harvard. 
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Dean Jones and 


Director Chittenden, President Hadley, of vear 1837 Cc. EF. St 








Yale University, has drawn up certain recom- if the literary stit { | 





dations affecting the scholastic standing of report, printed 1 






in the Yale batteri s, to be pres¢ nted T ()} stat | \ 





Yale corporation at its Septemb« r meet sent her fror Dart it r | 





These recommendations as read to the Phe 
ttalion members befor thev left New Haven * Res \ 1 t ‘y I \ () 


r Tobvhanna, are (1) Members of the class that ( | a) 











battalion 





ir ck erees on account of de ficienc 





I urs which they were all wed to make 






blQeni, - 


2) Members of 


battalion next Gener: \ " = 


continue to have their names borne on _ esting mparis etwe 


1918 and 1919 serving in the artillery 







B! 






7° 


lists of their respective classes during the of the 1 irchies and 





period of their active service without payment day, finding 





of tuition charges or fees. (3) In the case of latter in this respect. B 
en thus borne on the rolls of the university lic is maintained y 
absentia, the faculties shall be authorized and virtue an } 






nd directed to make ail re isonable mod fica- out that the United Stat Lid 


tions in the requirements for the degree by definite po 






which service in the battalion and examination Tue British Board of Ed ‘ ad 





n subjects connected with such service may be ular to local educat 


ecepted in lieu of the regular requirements; 





so that students serving in the battalion may j.,., 4, nade hetwaen the Army ¢ 






not find the date of their graduation delayed | 4 






by such service. If on account of length of eines A SSR OR a 1) T. 





active operations or for any other reason it as aa 





s} all be impossible for the faculti s to arrange Sie ea } 





a system by which such service and exami 






tions can be accepted as equivalents for the 





regular degree of bachelor of arts or bachelor, 1 


of philosophy, the president will ask the cor is , f toaat, +, " d off 





poration to consid r the pro} riety of eranting ‘ = _ — “4 ‘ , endl 





to students under such special circumstances 





degrees of bachelor of arts or bachelor of phi- ja. 4. the War Office (not the Board 





losophy honoris causa, which shall be awarded E lu P i »\ | ~ eo t(uidant 


at the same time as the bacl ‘ lor’s degrees 





y 
J 





regular course, and shall entitle the recipients et = er 6] Ce Fe 


to the same rights and privileges. 





but the Army Council may term) te this ar 


ANTEDATING by tive years any attempt at es rangement ifter July 1 1) Phi An 





tablishing a common-school system in Ohio Council, on grounds of public interest pr 






was the “ Report on Elementary Public In- pared to consider applications endorsed 
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if Education for the postponement ot 


military service in the case of a strictly lim- 


ited numbe r of specially si lected students of 


technology. Applications on behalf 


sclrence or 


such students are to be made by the authori 


ties of universities, technical institutions, ete., 


in the first instance to the Board of Education, 


who will submit them to the Army Council. 


met at I 


innual 


conference of German teachers 
isenach, and has passed a series 
They 


the following principles: (1) That 


has 
of resolutions about military training. 
recommend 
the military authorities should establish a uni- 
of preliminary training to begin 
(2) That the 
iorities should be required to establish 


form system 
at the age of educa- 


1 


tion autl 


eventeen. 


system of physical training in the 
schools. (3) 
week 


introduced in the elementary school; 


a uniform 
elementary and continuation 
That an 
should be 


and that the 


afternoon for games” once a 
customary gymnastics should be 
supplemented by compulsory swimming, walk- 
(4) That the 


continuation 


ne and various frames. 


attend 


ing, skat 
obligation to schools 
should be made universal, and that gymnastics 
and the various games and exercises recom- 
mended for elementary schools should be made 
schools, one 


compulsory in all continuation 


afternoon a week being set free for games. 
At the Conference of the National Associa- 

tion of Head Teachers at 

lution 


Nottingham a reso- 
was unanimously passed, as we note 
in the London Times, appealing to the govern- 
ment to promote legislation requiring licen- 
sing authorities to restrict the attendance of 
children at such shows by fixing time and age 
limit, and exercise a stricter censorship over 
films which may be exhibited when school chil- 
dren are present, with the view of promoting 
The Bishop 
the 


Church Reading Union at Sion College, said 


the moral welfare of the young. 
of London, speaking at a meeting of 
children were suffering tremendously from the 
bloodshed 
being put before them in the cinemas, and he 
thought that antidote to 
this. Cinemas showed every sign of becoming 


a worse peril than “penny dreadfuls,” 


scenes of and horror which were 


formed an 


reading 


said 
Mr. James Gracie, at a meeting of the St. 
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Giles’ 
House. 


scenes of 


Mission at the Mans 
familiarized wit! 
robbery. At 


who set fir 


( hristian 
Children were 

murder and Grimsby 

aged seven and nine, 


Malcolm Grey 
appeared o1 


two brothers, 


to the residence of Lieutenant 


Smith, now on active service, 


remand charged with housebreaking. It wa 
stated they had been in the house for five days, 
they lit a fire in every g 
T had seattered jar 


ym, and had slept in every 


during which 


burning books, ete. 


rats 


and flour in every ro 
bed. 


him he 


Inspector Francis said the elder boy told 


learned how to commit burglary 


through seeing it at picture shows. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


A LATIN TEST 


To THE Epitror oF ScHooL AnD Soctety: In 


an article entitled ‘ Theory and Verification ” 


in SCHOOL AND Society for August 19, a 


described and the 


drawn that our present teaching of 


in Latin is conclusion 
I am not concerned with the 

method 
test consisted in proposing to 
lected 
eight 
teenth century philosopher, with all informa 


failure. 
sion but with the f reaching it. 

a number of s« 
students a detached Latin 


sentence 
words supposedly written by a seven 
tion as to topic and context suppressed, and 
then, ‘tested ” 
hopelessly in the attempt to express the mean 


when the persons floundered 


ing in English, the assertion is made that the 
study of Latin is a failure because “if a sub 
ject of study does not function does it not 
fail?” in the 


particular instance described, but if we are to 


It certainly did not “ function ” 


be “ somewhat scientific” (to quote the arti 
cle) is it valid to say that it will not function 
in other instances ¢ 


Is not another explanation 
possible for its not functioning in this partic- 
ular case? The context and topic, important 


aids in understanding sentences, were not 
given, and the sentence itself violates the prin- 
ciples to be observed in securing clearness ii 
a Latin sentence. We are taught by the “ ex 
that in Latin, verbs should regularly 
that it is a 


serious defect if two verbs stand together at 


perts ’ 
stand last in their several clauses; 
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simple ablative 
Making these 
because 


eX pr rts 


oluntate 
s seems n-expert) clearer, 
had been proposed the results 


been different 

of knowledge 
] 

ptive mass” generally 


» article in question 


onl We d 


more than the 


vr example let us tak 


d expressi 


withers even 


understand the 


detached sentences, 
not 


ol English does li 


ese 


m (generally) and his training in 
a failure? 


grammar has been 
GEORGE JOHNSON 


THE MUTUAL WELFARE LEAGUE OF SING SING 
Society: A 


SCHOOL AND 


To tHe Epiror ot 
dated July 15, 


SocieETyY 


copy of SCHOOL AND 
yy a friend, and I have 


1916, has been sent me | 

with intense interest from “ cover to 

cover.” My use of this hackneyed phrase is 

fairly descriptive because even the advertis 

ments were eagerly read, and as we were 

fortunate enough to have a few dollars to spend 
h) 


immediately ordered t 


for books, we 
Messrs. 


three volumes advertised by 
Holt and Company on page ii. 
Your article regarding t 


dation’s Pension System on pag 


also one that made me sit up and take 
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delighted to show you through our “C 
Remaking of Men,” 


you might come. 


for the 


CHAIRMAN OF THE EpUCATIONAL COMMITTEI 


QUOTATIONS 
THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS 


AND up to this time, in this crisis, Chicago’s 
schools stood 


His own official family has been invaded, and 


superintendent of has mute. 
his assistants discharged without his reeommen- 


had 


supervision and for whose work he was respon- 


dation or request; teachers over whom he 


sible, have been dismissed without formality or 
and 
statement from him that such action be taken 
The 


cupies has been flouted and his professional 


assigned reason, without any request or 


or was advisable. position which he oc- 


opinions and judgment have been set at 


naught. And he has been silent. 


Are his professional brethren and the in- 
terested public to construe this silence as an 


admission of incompetence; as a confession 


that an ordinary business man, in two or three 
years, has been able to obtain a better knowl- 


edge ot the Chicago schools, a more correct 


judgment of the value of services being ren- 


dered by assistant superintendents and teach- 
ers, and more adequate courage to recommend 
action in the publie interest than the superin- 
tendent of schools, who has had ten or twelve 


or more years to become familiar with the 


system and its requirements ? 

Or, is the fear expressed at the time of his 
election in certain quarters which should have 
realized—is the 


informed, to be 


been well 
superintendent to wear the title and draw the 
salary, and look the other way, while certain 
politicians of the city, who were held at bay 
by the preceding superintendent, assault Chi- 
cago’s school system and work their will upon 
it—discharge teachers and others whom they 
desire to have removed, and fill the vacancies 
with persons of their own choosing ?¢ 

Or, has the superintendent merely waited? 
Will he, at the next meeting of the board, or 
its committee on educational management, 
speak out and in ringing tones that leave no 
doubt as to his attitude in the matter, insist 
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the undoing of the board’s indefens b] 


id that his ottice be 


upon 
action, no long 
ignored, but that, so long as he remains super 


intendent of schools, his professional opi1 


upon educational matters be taken and, 

rendered, given due consideration ? 
Superintendent Shoop stands the | 

ence of a great opportunity. He works for 


board organized under a law which gives 


superintendent no professional 
office he fills is not 
may be abolished by the board throug] 


change in its 


recognized in the law; 


rules at any 
superintendent may be 
of any year. 

And yet the position carries with it tl 
moral right to be treated with respect, to 
consulted upon educational matters, to have th 
incu! 


professional recommendations of the 


bent followed. It carries with it, equally, th 


schools 


moral 


responsibility to protect the and the 


teachers in them with the full fore 


his office and with his voiee, from such as 


1 1 


saults as that which has j been perpetrat« 


upon them. 


The superintendent might go down in th 


struggle quite certain to follow such an ex 


surage; he might b 


hibition of professional « 


dismissed from his position, as his subord 


nates have been; the situation might becom: 


such that his respect for his professional dig 


and for himself would compel him t 


quit the position which the board has dishon- 


nity 
ored; but if he should go down, he would g 
bearing the gratitude of his colleagues and th: 
respect and admiration of his prote ssional 
brethren, who know only too well the quality 


of courage required by such a course. 


John D. Shoop, in this crisis in the school 
affairs of the second city of the country, 
crisis which he has not sought nor created but 
into which he has been thrust, has the oppor 
tunity, by saying a few well-chosen words, t 
make himself one of the great school superin 
tendents of the nation. His handling of th 
the next few will determin 
the 
superintendent of the schools of a great city or 
Mrs. Young.—C. G. 


affair in weeks 


whether he is to be recorded as great 


successor of 


as—the 






















in an editorial article in 7 Ameri 





INFANTILE PARALYSIS AND THE OPENING OF 
THE SCHOOLS 

On the question now of foremost interest to 

rents, whether infantile paralysis will delay 
the opening of schools in Massachusetts, two 

te authorities have shared responsibility 

r an attitude which seems, on the whole, 
very sensible. Dr. Payson Smith, the new 

mmissioner of education, has transmitted 
to all superintendents of schools the vote of 
the State Department of Health that, in its 
nion, “those schools and colleges which 
maintain a satisfactory medical inspection 
may properly resume their sessions on their 
regular opening dates.” This expression of 
opinion comes from a board of doctors who 
must feel keenly the responsibility resting 
ipon them, and who are in good position to 
estimate the actual gravity and incident dan- 
gers of the epidemic in so far as one may be 
said to exist in Massachusetts. On these ac- 
counts their verdict will the more readily gain 
general public acceptance. 

But more reassuring to parents, we take it, 
even than this encouraging expression of the 
department’s opinion, will be the stress which 
the same vote of the Health Board lays on 
the wisdom of requiring adequate medical in- 
spection under the peculiar circumstances of 
this year, and on the definition of what shall 
comprise “satisfactory medical inspection.” 
As they define it, proper service will call for an 
inspection of every pupil on the opening day 
of school or college, daily visits by school 
physicians to all the classes, and home visits 
to all absentees. Certainly if these require- 
ments are complied with, they will go very far 
toward reducing any possible danger from the 
opening of the schools. As it has been before 
suggested, they may even go further and pro- 
vide a better means for checking the spread of 
the disease, through such inspection of the 
children in schools, than could possibly be pro- 
vided when they are all scattered during the 
days of vacation. But school committees in 
all communities, if they wish to avoid any 


chance of really troublesome fear on the part 
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Nevertheless not all collegiat 


Massachusetts are regularly 


duct an inspection of the kind 


In this connection t 1 
taken b Williams Coll l 
in example for other institu 
thorities of the college are « 
vith the Williamstown Board 

tter's cam] ol hithert r 
ke« fantile paralvsis t of 
eve thoug! t located ‘ 
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students who ma e been 1 
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attention upon seeing that 


cautionary 


reco mime nd are ¢ 
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Publie ins 


Hughes Johnston 


training: 


Comprehensive 
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sleeve 


\ lar 


Virginia ¢ 


examinat Leroy 


pose of college 
} oe 4 


Gilder 


Standardization of biblical courses—a committee 


report. 
Teaching the bible 
Methods in the 


Elementary 


in colleges—a committee re] 


ort. 
i 
Clara B 


family : Beatley. 


edueation in the Lutheran 


Halfdan 


religious 


ehureh: Leif A wes 


Parochial schools and religious day schools: Nor 


man E. Richardson. 


Jewish 


week-day instruction and the Gary situa 
tion: Isaac B. Berkson. 
The children’s service and the children’s sermon: 


J. Oe Os 


Religious 


Davies. 


edueation library exhibits: 


Henry F. 
Cope 
The scouts and the chureh: Franklin D. Elmer. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS VOCATIONAL 
SURVEY 


A year ago the city of Minneapolis made a 


vocational survey for the purpose of determin- 
ing what kinds of vocational education were 
needed to best the f the city. 


This survey, which was made with the aid of 


meet needs « 
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the pre - 


authorities also 


ithmetie : 


Charles 


Jones. 






the National Society for the Promotion of 1 

dustrial Education, gathered the facts ab 

t scl ls nd i ms Minneap 
ert garded as necess for 










courses were open for the first time giving 
trade extension training in the follow 
lines: Architectural drawing, automobile cor 
struction bakers’ hemistry bricklayin 
building forem ibinet 1 g, carpent 
cost estimating, electrical I engineers 


hremen and janit rs, industrial 
rior decorating, machine-shop instru 
chine design, painting, plastering, plumbing, 
composition, 


printing—presswork, 


sheet metal drafting, 


steamntting, 
ting, telephony and welding 

A dull season class for 
apprentices was opened for the first 


dur 


February 


time 


ing the months of January and 


11 


These apprentices attended school all day and 
were paid half their usual wage by the cor 
tractor. 

The attendance at the Girls’ 


High School 


‘ational 
New 


and 


increased from 90 to 495. 
courses were opened in junior nursing 
machine operating. Part-time classes in sales- 
manship were established, and evening trade 
extension classes for women employed in the 
trades were started. 

The day school in the Dunwoody Institute 
inereased its registration from 80 to 300. A 


new course Was opened in t lephony with an 


enrollment of 15 boys. 
A technical 


course Was established in the 








lengt pre] iring bovs to go ut int 
ist! the business and directive sid 
This rk started out t] enrollment of 
" vs Bus ess l | thre eiTy nay 
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The four r course for commer rk 
S v being overhauled by advisory con 
I { Vill s torn d ut I the res mm 
I s ort surve\ d the new course will 
be much more practical and thorough in pr 
ring young people to meet the demands 


] 
d telep V mine | edu ito} < S 
; ] ; ly , , 
Mansi p 4 i Li tra {) e| Sst i 
1 
millinery, macl yperating, household arts 


nd junior nursing 


Trade understandings have been worked out 


tries which have received the approval of bo 
en ployers and employees in the following 
lines: Automobile construction, carpentry 
bricklavying, electrical work, machine sl 
practise, painting, plastering, printing, plumb 
ing and steamfitting. 

These trade understandings make the t 
year course of work in the industrial school 
equivalent to two years of apprenticeship in 


the trade. Employers agree to come to th 


school to get new worke rs al d TO ¢ mp! Vv These 


new workers at a third-year apprentice wage 
The diploma of the school is to b withheld 
until after one year of actual work in the 
trade or industry and proof of satisfactory 


service from the employer. These arrangs 
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referred to in any of the above material, came 


about as a result of many conferences with 
the trades and have met with the approval of 
the trades, as the great increase in registration 
in the different lines shows. 

The findings and recommendations of the 
survey have committed the city of Minneapo- 
lis absolutely to a growing and determined 
program of vocational education from which 
the city back. It 


relations be- 


will never turn brought 


close and _ intelligent working 
tween the board of education, the University 
of Minnesota, the Dunwoody Institute, the Y. 
M. C. A. and the Minneapolis Art School. 
Plans for cooperating and for a possible di- 
vision of the work are now being worked out 
through conference committees between these 
different 


As a result of the findings and recommenda- 


organizations. 


tions of the survey, the public schools are now 
rapidly establishing junior high schools which 
meet the needs of this city, the prevocational 


work in industrial and mechanical arts in 


these junior high-school centers being carried 


on in an experimental way, the cooperation 
between the the re- 


sources and administrative machinery of the 


Dunwoody Fund and 


publie schools. 

The findings of the survey will result within 
the next twelve months in the establishment 
of the following additional courses in the Wil- 
liam Hood Industrial Institute: 
Baking, foundry, sheet-metal work. This will 
make a total of eleven trades taught in the day 
At the mid-year, 120 


I dunwoody 


classes of the school. 
applicants for admission to the school were 
refused for lack of room. When the school 
enters its new quarters in February, 1917, it 
seems certain that there will be a registration 
of at least 600 in the day school, which will 
mean that since the school has started regis- 
tration has leaped in less than two years to a 
total four times as great as that of the regis- 
tration of the school at the start. 

The city is said to have benetited from the 
For the 


past seven or eight years the whole question of 


survey in a number of different ways. 


vocational education has been a much agitated 
issue in the city, but the city had no facts 
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upon which to act. The findings and recom- 
mendations of the survey have supplied a pro- 
gram on which everybody has entered with 
The city has received a great deal 
distribution of the 
the coun- 


report 


contidence. 
of publicity through the 


survey report as made throughout 


try. Six thousand copies of the were 
published at the outset and 20,000 reprints are 
to be made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
at Washington, making a total of 26,000 cop- 
ies circulated throughout the country dealing 
with the industrial and business enterprises 
of the city of 
wonderful prosperity of the place and also the 
the city to deal 


Minneapolis and showing the 


determination of with any 
problem of vocational guidance and vocational 
education in an intelligent and scientific way. 
In the opinion of the board of directors of the 
Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association, 
the city has leaped forward twenty-five years 
in its consideration of the whole question. 
Perhaps the greatest benefit of all is the com- 
As a result of the 


a better under- 


munity psychology created. 
survey there was brought out 
standing and better feeling in all classes not 
only with regard to training of workers but 
with regard to their relations in civie and in- 


dustrial life. 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


REPORT OF SENSORY AND MENTAL TESTS AT 
THE IDAHO INDUSTRIAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Tue Industrial School at St. 
Anthony is the only institution in Idaho to 
which boys and girls are committed by the 
juvenile and criminal courts. This means the 
presence at the institution of two types: first, 
who crimes; 
second, dependent and children, 
usually very young, whose delinquency is in 
They 


range from nine to twenty-two years of age. 


Training 


those have committed serious 


neglected 
many cases due to parental neglect. 


Among them are boys and girls so mentally 
inferior that they can never lead a normal life. 
In the following table, the offenses listed 
as petit larceny, incorrigibility and “ growing 
up in ignorance and crime” have been com- 
mitted largely by the younger children. 








1916 


SEPTEMBER 9, 


OFFENSES COMMITTED BY BOYS AND GIRLS NOW ON 
PAROLE FROM THE IDAHO INDUSTRIAL TRAIN- 


ING SCHOOL 


Offense Boys Girls Total 
Immoral acts. | 26 85 11] 
Petit larceny.......... 112 2 114 
incorrigibility......... sess 62 32 04 
Growing up in ignorance and 
E. ccnnaentnn o Seer 69 12 81 
BORBIAEY.-vosccvescovesccvevesses ees 71 7] 
Grand larceny ........... 44 l 45 
V ORTRRGF occccccccccesscces 13 12 25 
Forgery a at al ad 23 23 
Oa ‘cineeniail 14 14 
Horse stealing......... eae 10 10 
Miscellaneous. 19 3 22 
Grand totals....... , 163 147 610 
The modern trend among those who are 


interested in dependent and delinquent chil 


dren is toward intelligent segregation. They 


would separate the young delinquent boys and 
virls 


mature offenders, and the normal! 
The 


types of delinquents acts as a serious draw- 


from 


from the subnormal. mingling of all 
back to the results which are expected of an 
institution of correction. 

Idaho’s present lack of parental schools, of 
a feeble-minded school, and of a reformatory 
for older boys and girls makes such segrega- 
tion The 
school must act as a special school for all the 


impossible industrial training 


divergent groups of the state’s delinquent 


children. Such conditions of course are un 
avoidable in a state so young and so small in 
population. 

The purpose of the sensory and mental tests 
was to throw light on two questions relating 
to these children: First, how did they reach 
the point where they had to be sent to the in 
stitution ¢ 
to remedy their deficiencies and develop their 


Second, how can we best help them 


normal character and efficiency ? 
The tests August, 1915. 


There were then 138 boys and 63 girls enrolled 


were given in 
in the school. 

The tests used were selected for two reasons: 
first, because they were such as could be car- 
with the 
second, because they seemed particularly caleu- 


ried out limited means available; 


lated to throw light on the above questions. 
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The tests applied were as follows 
I. Intelligence—tested bv t Binet-Simon 
Seale Vi ( ind Rev s I 1 
Il Sight tested by hie 3 I SI! l lest 
Chart. 
IIT. Hear tested by us vat each 
ear g tested separat 
Iv. & Progress—as mn | 
t I v i ( ind s i 
grad 
V. Hor ( d as show mmiut 
ent record Parole Officer’s report 
state 1 1 
cers, et 


INTELI ENCE TESTS 

In t part the investigat Goddard’ 
directions wet llowed with great r The 
results of the intelligence tests are shown in 
summary form in three tables given below 

No attempt was made to apply any test 
above the twelve-year scale, and all subjects 
who passed the twelve-year tests were counted 


normal As a matter of fact it is certain that 
subnormal and some feebk 
Hence the 

] 


minded and subnormal must be 


some of them are 
minded. 
feeble 


as conservative. 


number and per cent. of 


cal Age 
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— 


Goddard’s rule for determining feeble- For a child above nine we allow him to be more 


mindedness follows: than three years backward before we call him de- 
fective. 
It has been found that if a child is more than 1. . . 
ry 7 The diagonal lines include between them 

two years backward, while he is still under nine 
all normal cases and those only slightly sub- 
normal. All below the dotted line are feeble - 


minded according to the above rule. 


years of age, that he is probably feeble-minded. 


CHART I, B 
In tabular form these facts are as follows: 
Chronological and Mental Age: Girls 











Mental Age by Binet Scale . - Feeble Pe 
Chronolog ed ce 
cal Age , - ; ; 12 or - — 
. , a - | Ove Boys (138). irae 86 18 34 24.6 
| Girls (63) sain 17 16 35.3 
6 one : 7 
ia -_ otal (201)......... ; 133 S 50 24.8 
: L_! It shi yuld part ul r] l ted t t not 
q 
| single case I super? mate is It ind Ch 
10 | , 
— facts as to schoo rogress harmonize wit! 
ll I - 
19 this result. All of which throws doubt on the 
13 1 common belief that many “bad” boys ar 
14 9 particularly bright. 
15 l 2 Ss 
16 l l 10 COMPARATIVE STATISTICS 
17 6 3 : y 
18 ] 9 That this proportion of mental subnormal- 
19 - :, 5 ity at this institution is not unusual may be 
2) 5 : as : : = : 
2] l seen from the following summaries of findings 
22 l at similar institutions. 
lotals 2 4 10 47 Dr. Lewis M. Terman and J. Harold Wil 
liams tested 150 boys of the Whittier Stat 
CHART I. © School for Boys in California by use of the 
Chronological and Mental Age: All Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale. 
They classified 28 per cent. as feeble-minded.? 
Mental Age by Binet Scak An unpublished report of mental tests made 
Chronologi > =: s 
cal Ag " a in a school for delinquent girls in a western 
f 7 8 9 10 11 20 tt . : 
: , = oe ~~ a state classifies 33 per cent. as feeble-minded. 
6 | “A Study in Juvenile Delinquency,” by 
7 | Superintendent H. W. Charles, published in a 
8 | Bulletin of April, 1913, by the Boys’ Industrial 
| . : | School of Topeka, Kansas, gives the following 
10 9 9 ° ° . . 
: ss ——— results of an examination of boys by use of 
1] l . . 
the Binet Scale. 
12 ] 2 2 2 
13 e 1 9 pa a. In the case of 66 per cent., the mental age was 
14 4 e two or more years below the physical age. In the 
15 1 9 ry 20 ease of 20 per cent. the mental age was five or 
16 l 1 g 99 more years below the physical, while 7 per cent. 
7 2 12 24 were eight years below their physical age. 
18 l l 22 an . 
19 2 29 1‘*The Binet Measuring Seale of Intelligence: 
20 3 7 What It Is and How It Is To Be Used,’’ by 
21 ] Henry H. Goddard. 
ono _ . . - ~ . . o 
= = 72 2 Whittier State School Biennial Report for 
Totals l 2 4 3 20 41 130 1914. 
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Binet tests given under the direction of Dr. percentages 5.1 per cent * the bo 1.9 per 
Goddard to 100 juvenile court delinquents at cent. of the girls, or 8.4 per cent. of all exam 
Newark, New Jersey, revealed the following ined have serious auditory defects 

ses of subnormality: 66 per cent. were re- 
rded four or more years; that 19 boys of TES 


ut sixteen years of age had a mental age of 


Dr. Olga Bridgman and Dr. Louise Morrow 


ted 60 girls at the State School for Girls at 


Geneva, Illinois. They found 6 girls normal; “7 ve av i . l 
14 retarded one to three years; 11 four to fiv 10 to 15 feet , = 4 : 
rs retarded; and 29 retarded six to thirteen 7 to 10 fee ) 8 
aiaael it 7 fee 
. " > . ss . . 2t . eet , 
A summary of the findings of investigations lto ® feet ; 9 


other institutions of correction is given on 





ore 157 of United States Bureau of Edueca- 
Bulletin Number 50, 1915. Phe cr { 
n y 4 : . . tor d rect re pre T t rt 
The New York Reformatory at Elmira finds 27 , ae 
‘ a eral school populat Louis W. R 
r cent. of its inmates clearly feeble-minded; the ‘ 
: - ; “School Healt Ad) tr { 
‘ew Jersey Reformatory at Rahway, 33 per cent.; oe : 
: may : . : } 7 mn t f ] 
the New York Reformatory for women at Bed that ¢ per 
- lof . ; 
ford, 37 per cent.; the Massachusetts Industrial detects sel ‘ r I i 
School for Girls at Lancaster, 50 per cent.; the remedy (page 164); d that .5 per 
Maryland Industrial School for Girls at Baltimore, auditory defects so ser d 
60 per cent. cap school progré page 151) 
ll. SIGHT The difference the per f . 
, ; . on - } t lo ¢ ht } ; 
By means of a Snellen Test Chart for di l. Nod : r 
, . o » 4) schoo Is be I el d rr 
Vision it was found that 34 per cent. of the hool pu ; : 
s é 8 he mahita acl a Dee on olf 
vs and 44 per cent. ot the girls, or 37 per the publi ty t 
to =f"? ] i 7 r 
cent. of all examined, have serious visual hear » oO o! , 1 paper 
defects d t tiy Some t+ the + 4 | +} 
cl ] ) ‘ t ] T 
lll. HEARING S ‘room a g | truant 
; Truancy may be the start t for 
An Ingersoll watch was used in testing hear- : 
aes : : ‘ ot a more serious nature 
g. The following table shows the various 
distances at which the pupils heard the watch. \ CHaAoL PRoOGRRes 
The tests were made very carefully to avoid ‘| 
he hool progre '4 
the possibility of error or self-deception on the . } 
: stitution is s 1 | t relat their 


part of the subject. . chronological age and school grad Chart 
A pupil not a the watch at a rege II. A shows the retardation of the boys, Chart 
+ e s classed as av a serious { - . . ' 
t four feet 1 ‘ a ed a having a seri us audi II. B of the girls, and Chart IT. C of both th 
tory defect. Under this classification there are . ' - ’ 
; ; : boys and girls. In the three charts the pu] 
twelve boys and five girls, nine boys and four low the dotted 
ni who are retarded are shown below the dotte 
girls with a defect in both ears. Expressed in 
ine. 
H. H. Goddard, ‘‘The Responsibility of Chil Out of 100 boys who normally should | 
dren in the Juvenile Court,’’ The American Jour passed the eighth grade, but 15 hav d 
al of Criminal Law and Criminology, September, , ‘ 
Only three boys are definitely norn r 
1912. ia \ : . 
scho rogress e are accelerated 
4Louise Morrow, M.D., and Olga Bridgman, . , d " ‘ 
M.D., ** Delinquent Girls Tested by the Binet girls should BVO COMPICM 6 gee Gee 
Seale,’’ Training School Bulletin, May, 1912. 1S hav done so. 


















CHART II. A 


School Retardation: Boys 
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School Retardation: Girls 
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Of the 201 pupils enrolled, 165 or 82 per 
cent. are retarded in their school work. This 


figure and the percentage for the country as a 
Dr. Leonard 
P. Ayres, in Our Schools” 
(page 48), places the percentage of retardation 
for the public schools at 33.7 per cent. The 
difference in the percentages is graphically 
shown in Chart III. The chart, however, does 


whole offer a striking contrast. 
‘Laggards in 
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disregards the amount of retardation. 















not fully the excessive retardat 


found at the Industrial Training School as 


represent 
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CHART III 


Comparison of the Percentage of Retardation + 
the Idaho Industrial Training School with 


the Pe rce ntage for the Public Schools 


of the United States 
2883332232 


Per cent. of retar- 


‘ation |. |. 7S 
Per cent. of retar- 
dation public 


schookof U.S. 


The following facts pertaining to the school 











history of the pupils in the institution are sig- 







nificant: 
1. 82 per cent. are too old for their grade. 
2. Mental deficiency has made it impossible 
for many to master the public-school curric- 










ulum. 
3. A large percentage have sensory defects 
which tend to make school progress extremely 


difficult. 















Vv. HOME CONDITIONS 






The following tabulated facts relative to the 
home conditions of the pupils are based upon 
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idy of the commitment records, reports eparated } x 
le by the parole officer, statements of pupils parent 1 bes 


1 officers, ete. It is certain that many of A t { | th | 1 Report 


homes < unted as norm il have dk rects 1ei4 t \| , | ~ r 
re or less serious. B list , sh fethar 
19 
T Oo oO Oo Oo 
19 
‘ . | i914 | M To 
| S I? 
Broken homes 7¢ » 4 72 121 60 
Orphans seeeees It t lt | 
Mother dead..... 17 ] ; } 
Father dead...... 0 1] 1] Mother ad ’ @ 
Parents divorced................ ! ri 1} Orp) 
Parents separated ns wee ] rs) 0) Pp 
Parents living together, mis Father ty t 
cellaneous defects — father Mother int erat 
drinks, friction in home, 
parents criminal or feeble 7 Table VII rift ‘ \ In rt 
minded, ete. . taal 29 21 7 Ii 6 18 4] R 7 
No report of defect 33 24,11 18 44 22 ediags . | r,U 
(1914 
Combining the cases of what we may term — the 5:0 
lefects in home co dit ns, we find that 76 
per cent. of the boys, 82 per cent. of the girls, Mather 
r 78 per cent. of all the pupils come from Mother dead 126 
} } } 1 ° |’ ‘ t x4 rated ] 
roken homes, or homes in which the influ hogy 
Father t eT ’ 
‘ ( ir bad | e significance oft thes Tg Mot} -_ erat 
res as tl relate to t aD em ot juven le Par ts insar y 
. : | ts er 7 
delinquency 1s better appr ited when they 
re compared with the so il history of boys Mr. Geor ( \l ed , 
d girls in similar institution P tal S Rost tates that 
Thirty-nine out GR «c) 1 offenders } 1 
COMPARATIVE SOCIAL STATISTICS ” ‘ 
F her f her thy } I . . 
An unpublished report ot a survey n adk in rl ne 4 ‘ , . 
a western school for girls gives the following ' te I 
figures relative to the home conditions of the 
~ 4 Ty Ty 4 
100 pupils: ' sie 
Whole orphans ; =) ~ I f ( ‘ f f; ] led 
Mother dead ‘ pe ’ ’ , 
Father dead .. ‘ 2 ' ' as bad | : 
Parents divorced ; lit ré | I t | | 1 the Id 
Parents separated l | | y 1 Tr ~ ; | ¢* 1531 
Child illegitimate . 
Parents living together—father 3 (4 I t.) a OO gir io per t 
drinks, mother drinks, friction re included under e or more of thes 
at home, ete. seeees . 7 : " 
; ; () +} ‘ 7 7 . ] 2 


No defect reported ake : 6 © % ‘ ‘ 


Out of 214 boys at the State Industrial fol] ne table give »al aumma?s 
School at Kearn if Nebraska, 115 or 55 per r these | ri | ¢ lit No hild 


cent. came from broken homes, 19 were Ronmetoents Wi. ae 2 C 
orphans; 28 were fatherless; 23 were mother tendent of t State Industrial Sel Ke 
} » . } ' ' . - J 
less; 23 came from homes where parents had Nebraska, 1914 
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in the table, 


the 


enumerated more than one 
pup | being 
hich he 


every 
listed in the first of classes in 


belongs. 


1, Orphans } 
2. Father dead sien oa 30 1] }] 
3. Mother dead, ; 17 16 sO 
4. Parentsdivorced orseparated 19 


Home defective 2g 7 36 
6. Mental defect—not included 
in above classes 13 2 15 
7. Sensory defect —not included 
in above classes F 13 6 19 
8. No known defect 7 } 10 
(rand total 138 63 20] 
It should be noted that many of the cases 


1 
rie adings 


first 
mental defect or both. 


classified unde r the 


suffer from sensory or 


SUMMARY 


The results of the tests may be sum 
marized as follows: 
1. 24 per cent. of the boys and girls at the 


minded. 
the percentage of 


institution are feebl This percentage 


is much larger than feeble 
mindedness amone thi 
mated at ab 


the 


general population, esti 
It is the 
f ebl 


similar institutions. 


ut 1 per cent. about 


Same as percentage of mindedness 


found at 
2. 37 per cent. of the boys and girls are suf 


fering from defective vision; 8 per cent. from 


defective hearing. These percentages are 
higher than those found for these defects 


among the general school population. 


3. The publie school edueation of these boys 


and girls has been meager S2 per cent. are 


over age for their evrade, whereas the percent- 
age for the country as a whole is 33.7 per cent. 


Furthermore, the degree of retardation at the 
institution is far greater. 
1. 78 have an undesirable home 


per cent. 


environment, due to the death or separation of 


parents, or to parental neglect and parental 
delinquency. 
Artuur A. Hauck, 
Educational Director, 
Idaho Industrial Training School 
Epwarp O. Sisson, 


Commisstoner of Education, Idaho 
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THE 


PAPERS BEFOKE THE NATIONAL CO TEAC 


‘CIL OF 
EKS OF ENG 3 | 


fee on Composition Work 


mmit 
BENJAMIN A. Heyprick, 


New York City. 


composition is of equal impor 


Iligh School of Commerce, 


Training Ili 
and should 


the study ot literature, 


allowance ot time. Subjects 


should be 


pupils’ experience rather than from the litera 


drawn from the 


‘oOmMposit 18 


ture studied. Oral work should be carried on 


side w 
equal 


side by th the written work, and should 
emphasis. The principles of 
taught at the 
afford aids to 


the matter in 


rece lve 


grammar and rhetorie should be 


time and to the extent th 
Much of 
tional grammar is useless 


he 


audience 11) 


at they 


eXpression, conven 


Composition work 


should be socialized. pupil should write 


with a definite mind, and as far as 


1 


poss ble work should be presented to the 


‘lass criticism should to a large extent 


of teacher-criticism. Examina 
hould be a test of power rather than of 


iould be 


SO framed 
ion work is un 


COMPOS! 


promote d, even though 


he may have a fair knowledge of the work in 
literature. Among the chief activities of the 


composition course in the Junior 


are: spelling, letter-writing, accounts of vaca- 


tions and outings, descriptions of objects and 
scenes, explanations of things that the pupil 
has made, reports upon books r ad out of class, 
interest, deserip- 


accounts of visits to places of 


tion of characters in real life or in books whom 
the pupil admires, accounts of various occupa 
current events. In the senior 


tions, reports on 


high school other topics are introduced, such 
as: addresses for special occasions, debates on 
topics of current interest, contributions to the 
school paper, reports upon the special interests 
of pupils, practise in writing simple forms of 
verse, or short stories. 

Georce P. Hitrcncock, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Phonog raphs, 


The Nizs of thee Job 


dictaphones, projecting lan- 


should be part of the equip- 


terns, and a stage, 
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nt of every department of English. Debates, 


scussions 1 ] res nd d trat 
| s will also } rouse erest | 
ll promote fac ty and aceur voi e* 
Results in Englis] ly n unsatisfact 
g is the S l is » clear d t 


yhiecal content of the course subsidiary to 


the main purpose, the schools w uuld produces 
eraduates better equ pped for the work the 


ll undertake. “ A love for the best in liter 


nd is sufficiently perverse that it will not 
ve what authority says is good for it Be 
re diplomas or certificates are awarded there 
suld be a firm insistence upon the acquisi 
tion of a habit of adequate and reasonably 


urate expression. There can be no culture 


Reading Clubs Instead of Literature Classes 
W. S. Hixncuman, English Master, Groto 
School, Groton, Mass. 


The main me thod emp! ved by us 1s as 

vs Each boy reports on a DOOK from time 
to time to the class, which discusses the 
from whatever angle seems profitable I) 
teacher is there to prevent irrelevant and hap 
hazard comment, but he is not there to dictate 
devitalized or meticulous discussion. The fact 
that he is never quite prepared is one of the 


most educative parts of the scheme. Sucl 


it makes possible and desirable discussions 


ful discord into the solemn dullness of the old 
style literature class. No longer required to 


make all trees grow at the same speed and in 


} ’ ail ce oe 
the same kind ol soil, we find it reas pie 
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Companion lea 
studs nts 


rht ( 


ven hundred 
hundred seventy-ei 
ae 3 


“IXtV-live of 


Che latter ] 


them have only one read r ¢ 


st includes many of the mag 


Almost 


d ho books not require d 


most widely read by scholarly adults. 

students rea 
r teachers. four hundred students 
had 
hundred and ¢ 


nificant to note what is not fo i! he ] 


voluntarily re: st including four 
ghteen ditt rel 

» list. 
Dickens, with his long array of novels, had but 
Hawthorne, 0; Seott, two; 
ctor Hugo, two; 


Tennyson, 


four reads ra: 
Kipling, one; Cooper, two; V 
Milton, one 


Shakesp« are, 


one: 


Barrie, one; 
one: Stevenson, 


In the eighth 
pupils read the 


Kingsley, one: 
none, and George Eliot, none. 
grade a larger percentage of 


daily 


Phere 


paper and a smaller per cent. magazines. 


was also more voluntary reading of 
books but the type of matter read is less com 
mendable. Only thirty-two indred 
twenty-five pupils 

poetry, and of these, onl 

DupLey MILEs, 


English, Ev: 


_& # 


Outside Re 
Department of 
New York, 


rning ading 


Head of 
Childs High School, 


Clonce 
under 


work ” was the bur 
Reading,” by Dr 
Childs High 


ad scribed an e@xX- 


Let the pupils do the 
den of 
Dudley 


School, 


a paper on “* Outside 
Miles, of the Evander 
New York City. He 

periment in management of the 


1] 


the college en 


which the 


reading of books, not among 
trance requirements in English, was given to 
program of 


Dur 


a pupil seeretary, who made up a 
the Se oral book reviews by oth r pupils. 
ing this program, which was rendered two or 


three times a week, the secretary was the pr 


siding oflicer, calling on the speakers and ask 
Stimu 

frequently The 
self-reliant that the 


found that the 


ing other pupils for their impressions. 


lating discussions ensued. 


became sO when 


class 
teacher happened to be late, he 


roll had been taken, the secretary for reading 


had assumed the chair, and the reports had be 


] 


gun with little lo f time. Numerous pupils, 


too, read many more than the three books r 


quired in the half year, because their class 


re il projec ts 


themselves in a spirit of hearty 


the childre: 
evolution of better 
rs to be along 


he surest 
ud better work appea 
» matters for 
matters 
punctuation, 


al usage, 


and other socially requisite forms; 


cond, there are matters like thoughtful 


and 


sentence structure, and specific fore 


vision of deas, clear 


or pro 
iworous 
ices, which de pend on 


ind artistry in word-ch 


best means and must 


i di 


for example, 


mscious selection of the 
ferent. For 
establishing essentia 

ppears evident that 
replaced by right, 


paign must be wag 


a form, as for exam 


sentence often 


the end of a 


‘oducing in class conditions such as nay 


the form originally; and (2) 


{ repetitions, best “made sharp by 


presence of motive had to rer ce the right 
is must con 
ously al d 
daily, 


that 


unconscious habit. 
new form is spontane 
months of 


iably used otten tor 


attention. Dr. Klappe r suggests 


thus 
This 


¢ 


id hourly correction of 


ot above three to five forms can be 


established in an average school grade. 


daily il 


ors” must give place 


means that the “ 
‘entration 


to com 


upon 


the one form in hand and resolute inhibition 
of attention to all assaults upon pure English 


Indeed, 


attention to an 


set aside for later study. psychol 


ogists now suggest that calling 


error before the times comes for constant and 


unremitting drill upon it can have no other 


effect than confusion and loss of sureness and 


readiness of expression. 











